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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPER-- 
VISORY ORGANIZATIONS IN CITIES 
OF 20,000 TO 50,000 POPULATION 

CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM 
The problem has many phases: 

A. What administrative organization set-ups are necessary to 
provide the educational offerings demanded by sound prin- 
ciples of public education? 

B. What is the present practice in Massachusetts cities in regard 
to the following: 

а. Administrative organization. 

б. The number and kind of positions in the administrative 
organizations. 

c. The number of employees in those positions, 

d. How the administrative organizations relate themselves to 
the providing of the educational offerings demanded by 
soitnd principles of public school education. 

e. Change in organization. 

C. What is the present practice in a number of selected cities 
having progressive school systems in regard to the following: 

a. Administrative organizations. 

b. The number and kind of positions in the administrative 
organizations. 

c. The number of employees in those positions. 

d. How the administrative organizations relate themselves to 
the providing of the educational offerings demanded by 
sound principles of public school education. 

e. Change in organization. 

D. What is the present practice in cities of 20,000 to 50,000 
population throughout the United States in regard to a, by 
and c, as stated in B? 

School administrators and teachers of educational adminis- 
tration and supervision have long been faced with the problem 

1 



2 School Administrative and Supervisory Organizations 

of what constitutes an adequate administrative and supervisory 
organization for a city school system. This study was un- 
dertaken as the result of an attempt by the writer to discover 
whether reliable standards can be set up by which school admin- 
istrators can determine the number and kind of positions there 
should be in the administrative and supervisory organization of 
a city school system, and the number of employees there should 
be in those positions. 

The result of the preliminary study was the establishment 
of the fact that it is not possible to set up reliable standards 
for administrative and supervisory organizations in the matter 
of the number and kind of positions and the number of em- 
ployees there should be in those positions, either for cities within 
a narrow range of population, or for cities of approximately 
the same public school membership. An adequate administrative 
and supervisory organization set up for a particular city, regard- 
less of size, cannot be determined without a consideration of 
the educational offerings of the public schools of that city. In 
the preliminary study, it seemed that the educational needs of 
a city ought to determine the administrative and supervisory or- 
ganization. It was found, however, that in many cities there is a 
wide gap between the educational needs and the educational offer- 
ings. Among the educational needs of a city may be the^rovision 
for sight saving classes, for the education of crippled children, and 
for the education' of delinquent and neurotic children. Unless and 
until the board of education includes these educational needs 
among the educational offerings, there is no justification in provid- 
ing for them in the administrative and supervisory organization. 

It does not follow from the foregoing that the educational 
offerings of a city school system do determine the administra- 
tive and supervisory organizations of that city. In every survey 
of a city school system that has been made during the past fif- 
teen years, it has been found that the administrative and super- 
visory organization was inadequate for properly caring for the 
educational offerings of the school system surveyed. 

The Obigin of the Pkoblem 

The origin of the problem which is the subjeci of th^ present 
study is found in the preliminary study and in a consideration 
of the facts given on page 3. 
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а. Some city school systems have advanced far in providing the 
educational offerings demanded by sound principles of public 
school education; 

б. They have advanced by making use of the great body of 
knowledge of educational administration and techniques of 
procedure that has resulted from a vast amount of careful 
investigation and scientific experimentation in the field of 
public school education during the last fifteen years; 

c. Other cities have not made use of this knowledge^ and, 
consequently, have not progressed so far, but educationally 
are about where the more progressive school systems were ten 
or fifteen years ago. 

The Pubpose of the Study 

At present, city superintendents have to depend upon sub- 
jective reasoning and the power of persuasion in presenting to 
the board of education the need for an adequate administrative 
and supervisory organization. Educational surveys show a 
tendency in practice that restricts the efficiency of school ad- 
ministration by failure of boards of education to provide the 
superintendent of schools mth a sufficient variety and number of 
assistants with clearly defined duties so as to relieve the superin- 
tendent af administrative details. Surveys show’ also that the 
lack of an adequate organization results in failure to attain the 
quality and quantity of educational outcomes which should 
accrue from present educational offerings. 

Sources of Data 

Data have been obtained from by-laws, or handbooks of boards 
of education, school reports, personnel studies, minute books, 
general school department files, research data, school surveys, 
books, periodicals, university publications, masters^ and doctors^ 
theses, and returns from questionnaires. 

Method op Securino Data 

1, Beading, 

2, The qwstionnaire, 

3, Field work. The investigator selected twenty-two cities 
in Massachusetts for field work. This consisted of obtaining 
first-hand informational data of present practice in those 
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through personal interviews with the superintendents. The in- 
vestigator also examined and obtained data from school board 
records and the personnel accounting systems in those cities. A 
small number of educationally progressive cities were selected for 
field work. A large amount of data pertaining to the administra- 
tive and supervisory organizations of cities of a population range 
of 20,000 to 50,000 was obtained by the investigator by personal 
visits to the office of the Director of Research of the National 
Education Association and the office of the Director of Research 
of the United States Bureau of Education. One hundred sixty- 
three superintendents furnished data directly from their city 
school systems. 

The methods of treatment of the data in this study are the 
descriptive, the historical, the statistical, and the analytical 
methods. The study as a whole is anai 3 rtical. 

Measurements 

So far as possible, objective methods will be used in this study. 
These will be supplemented by authentic findings of other inves- 
tigators in the fields of school administration and supervision 
where the findings have a direct bearing on the solution of this 
problem. The first criterion that is applied is, ^'What is the 
work that the educational needs of a city school system i-equire to 
be done by the administrative and supervisory organization?’* 
In setting up this particular criterion, educational standards 
that have hitherto been determined through research, by means 
of school surveys, and through the judgments of recognized au- 
thorities will be used. 

In the case of some particular division or unit of organization 
the findings of previous research workers will be accepted and 
adopted as criteria. When the investigation requires that deci- 
sions in evaluation must be made in regard to matters affecting 
the solution of this problem, and there are no objective measure- 
ments in existence, then the investigator will accept and use the 
beliefs and judgments of protagonists as criteria. The consensus 
of opinion of authorities must be used in cases in which there 
are no satisfactory measurements. In following this plan, there 
is nothing inconsistent with the principles of scientific inquiry. 
'^Authority, when founded upon tested knowledge rather than 
upon pure opinion, has an essential function in the scheme of 
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life and education.” ^ A further sound reason for adopting this 
method of procedure in this investigation is found in the fact 
that one of the important duties of the superintendent of schools 
is to interpret for his board of educatiouj his administrative and 
instructional staff, and his community not only the advancement 
in public education in theory and practice as a result of scien- 
tific investigation, but also the consensus of opinion of recognized 
educational authorities. 

The purpose of the study is to provide superintendents of 
schools with administrative and supervisory set-ups which are 
being used by city school systems that are providing the educa- 
tional offerings and making use of the body of knowledge re- 
ferred to under ^^The Origin of the Problem.” 

1 McCall, W. A., Bow to Experiment in Education. Tlie MacmUlan Company, 
1926, p. 2. 



CHAPTER II 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

Information obtained from textbooks and articles on public 
school administration shows that the whole plan for the admin- 
istrative organization of a city school system is a product of 
haphazard growth. The literature of school surveys further 
demonstrates the fact that the existing types of administrative 
organization are the results of the rapid growth of public school 
systems, and that they have been developed and adopted with- 
out the application or guidance of fixed principles or standards. 
The wide variety of practice shows that whatever changes have 
taken place in individual school systems or in particular sections 
of the country have occurred with little or no reference to what 
improvement in practice has been made in other places. The 
data obtained by the investigator by personal visits to 22 cities, 
and which are ^hown in Table 3, furnish additional incontro- 
vertible evidence to prove that there is a wide variety of organ- 
ization, that the kind and number of the superintendents^ admins 
istrative staff cover a wide range, that there is little agreement 
as to the work that should be performed by the individual mem- 
bers of the organization, and that what the superintendent him- 
self does is not determined by any fixed set of principles. 

It is not surprising that these thin^ are so, because the his- 
tory of American public education shows that the office of super- 
intendent of schools represents an evolution. In the theory of 
educational administration, sound principles have been estab- 
lished which determine what the powers, duties, and functions 
of the board of education should be, and what the powers, du- 
ties, and functions of the superintendent of schools should be. 
It is true that educational theory runs somewhat ahead of edu- 
cational practice, and this is as it should be. Unless theory runs 
ahead of practice and prepares the way for better practice, there 
is no progress. This is no less true of government, law, medicine, 
and religion than of public school administration. To complain, 

6 ' ' ' ' , : ^ 
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“That (any particular principle) is all right in theory, but it 
doesn^t square with practice/' is no more reasonable than to com- 
plain that, although in theory honest people are the better citi- 
zens, many citizens are dishonest. The best practice always rep- 
resents good theory because theory is knowledge based on tested 
experience. Theory is the consensus of opinion based on tested 
knowledge, and theory is the truth w'hich has been demonstrated 
through investigation and scientific experimentation. 

Evolution of Amehican Public School Administration 

The Office of the Superintendent of Schools 

The office of the superintendent of schools represents an evo- 
lution. In the early days of the district system of New England, 
it was customary for the school committee (sometimes called 
school directors, and still so designated in some of the New 
England States) to elect one of their members chairman and 
another clerk or secretary. 

The secretary kept the records of the meetings, and, in some 
instances, authority to purchase certain things such as wood for 
fuel, lumber for furniture, etc., was delegated to him by the 
committee. In many school districts the clerk or secretary, 
even in the first half of the nineteenth century, was, to a con- 
siderable extent, the executive officer of the school committee. In 
other districts certain executive functions were delegated to the 
chairmen of the committees. 

The duties and powers of the school committee in those early 
days were limited in scope because the public school system was 
in its infancy. There were no free textbooks and supplies. There 
was no furniture except that made in the shop of the local car- 
penter, or made by him or by the school committee themselves 
from lumber bought and delivered at the schoolhouse of the 
district. The school teacher was hired by the committee, and, 
in many of the rural districts, there was only one schoolhouse 
and only one teacher. It was the duty of the school committ^, 
usually performed by the chairman or the secretary, to arrange 
for boarding places for the teacher, who “boarded around" 
among the homes of the pupils. This custom of “boarding the 
teachers around" was without expense to the teacher or to the 
di^ct. The school committee visited the schools for purposes 
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of inspection and to '^examine the pupils.” They also held 
teachers’ examinations. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, the New England 
district system gave way to the town system of schools and the 
several districts of a town became merged in the town system. 
About 1890 the system of free textbooks was adopted. At once 
the office of school committee took on added responsibility, and 
more duties were delegated to the secretary. Records of school 
committee meetings were longer and contained more items of 
business procedure. The correspondence increased in volume. In 
some instances, the secretary was paid a small amount for his 
services. Later the head teacher or principal in the larger 
towns was made secretary of the committee and to him were 
delegated some of the functions of the school committee, such as 
examining textbooks, visiting the schools, supervising the janitor 
work, or doing it himself in some cases. 

By a gradual process the head teacher not only became the 
secretary of the school committee and its executive officer, but 
also, in many of the towns, finally became the superintendent of 
schools. But there was no clear-cut distinction between execu- 
tive functions and legislative functions. The board of education 
(the school committee in New England) continued to perform 
executive functions, and continued to engage in the guperyision 
of instruction in some school systems. Even to this day, educa- 
tional administrative practice shows, in many cases, a failure on 
the part of boards of education to recognize the distinction be- 
tween the legislative function of the board and the executive 
ftmction of the superintendent. 

The evolutionary process by which the head teacher became 
superintendent of schools, secretary of the board of education, 
and chief executive officer has by no means been universal. In 
many cases during the early days of public school administration, 
the secretary of the board of education continued to be selected 
from the board membership, and to him, as well as to the chair- 
man, were delegated many of the executive duties of adminis- 
tration and supervision. In school systems where the develop- 
ment of early administration was along this line, the head 
teacher later became the superintendent of schools, but the board 
of education continued to perform both the legislative function 
and the executive function. In some school systems of this type, 
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the duty of carrying out the business policies of the board of 
education was delegated to a salaried secretary, who in the early 
days was a board member but in a later development was a non- 
board member, but not the superintendent of schools. Some 
districts have a secretary and a business manager. 

A third type of development of educational administration is 
found in the rather early recognition of the sound principle that 
the function of the board of education is legislative and that its 
most important duty is to select a superintendent of schools as its 
chief executive ofBcer, who is responsible to the board for the 
administration of all the policies of the board. In this type of 
organization, the superintendent of schools is vested with au- 
thority and held responsible for executing the business policies 
as well as the educational policies of the board of education. 

Thus, it is found that the development of public school admin- 
istration in American cities has resulted in three rather distinct 
types of administrative organization existing to-day: 

1. The organization in which the superintendent of schools is 
the only designated executive officer of the board of education, 
but in which the executive function is not clearly de&aed in 
relation to the legislative function. In this type of organization 
the board of education itself exercises the executive function, 
sometimes •directly but more frequently through a system of com- 
mittees. For instance, a committee on teachers .interviews can- 
didates, determines their qualifications, and, in some instances, 
presents recommendations or nominations to the board of edu- 
cation. 

2. The organization in which there are two, and sometimes 
more than two, executive officers who are independent of each 
other and directly responsible to the board of education. In this 
type of organization there is usually a business agent or a 
manager of business affairs, who is not responsible to the super- 
intendent of schools. This kind of organization may or may 
not have a board of education which exercises the executive 
function. Data compiled by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation show that this type of organization is almost entirely 
limited to the large cities. 

3. The organization in which the le^slative function and the 
executive function mre clearly defined, and in which the executive 
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function is vested in the superintendent of schools as the chief 
executive officer of the board of education. 

The statements in Chapter I concerning “The Problem’’ and 
“The Purpose of the Study” show that the investigator is con- 
cerned with the administrative and supervisory organizations of 
city school systems. This investigation deals with the status of 
the administrative organization of the board of education itself 
and with the status of the superintendent of schools only in so 
far as they affect the administrative and supervisory organiza- 
tions of city school systems. For purposes of this study; the 
administrative and supervisory organization of a city school 
system is defined as the administrative and supervisory organiza- 
tion of the executive officer of the board of education and his 
assistants, as approved by the board of education, for the pur- 
pose of administering the policies of the board of education. 

Previous Studies in This Field 

In 1913 ^ Arthur H. Chamberlain published an historical study 
entitled The Growth of Responsibility and Enlargement of 
Power of the City School Superintendent Mr. Chamberlain, 
traced the origin and development of the city superintendent’s 
power. He found that the history of the city superintendency 
began in 1837. He presents evidence to indicate that education 
is a function of the state. He presents arguments and consider* 
able evidence that the superintendent from the beginning has 
been an educational leader, that a proper relationship must be 
established between the superintendent and the board of educa- 
tion, and that responsibility must be definitely fixed. In the 
chapter on conclusions, the council form of organization com- 
posed of supervisors and representatives of elementary and 
secondary teachers is outlined. 

In 1917^ Dr. William W. Theisen published his study entitled 
The City Superintendent and the Board of Education. Dr. 
Theisen’s principal conclusions and recommendations are: 

1. That a board of education should endeavor to discover its own proper 
duties and those that should be delegated to professional executive officers. 

^Chamberlain, A. H., The Growth of SespomiMity mid Brt^wrgement of 
Fewer of the City School Superintendent. University of California P^ess, 
Berkeley, California, 1913. 

* Theisen, W. W., The City Superintendent m%d the Board of Bducadion. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 191T- 
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2. That its own function is first of ali: (a) to choose a profe^onaily 
trained chief executive, centralize authority and responsibility for results 
in him, and expect him to initiate all policies, (b) To debate such pro- 
posed policies with him in the light of definite objective evidence and to 
provide the legislation necessary to secure efficient results. 

3. That a board of education need wait for no precedent to adopt a 
form of administrative organization in which the professional superin- 
tendent is made the administrative leader and chief executive of the 
system, and in which the board itself serves in an advisory and legislative 
capacity and acts only through its chief executive. 

In 1922 ® Dr. John Cayce Morrison published his study en- 
titled The Legal Status of the Superintendent of Schools. The 
summation of Dr. Morrison % findings is: 

(а) Responsibility for local administration of schools was first vested 
in municipal or civil officers who had been chosen primarily for the per- 
formance of other duties. 

(б) Gradually, as schools developed, responsibility for direction and 
supervision of instructional activities was vested in officials whose sole 
public responsibility was limited to the schools. 

(c) These lay boards were given power to delegate their responsibility 
to small committees or to a committee of one. 

id) This one official developed into the professionally trained executive 
known in eveiy state as the city school superintendent. 

(e) As society adds more and more responsibility to the public school 
system, the need for better trained and more responsible administrative 
leadership ot schools is recognized. 

(/) This responsible leadership riaould extend to all. phases of school 
activity. All dual responsibility should be eliminated. 

(g) The laws governing school administmtion should be formulated to 
build up this responsible leadership and to safeguard the public interest. 

In 1923^ Dr. F, V. Bermejo published his study entitled The 
School Attendance Sertnce in American Cities. Some of the 
important findings of Dr. Bermejo are: 

The median number of pupils in annual enrollment per attendance officer 
is 3,758 for all cities reporting. From the standpoint of adequacy in 
number alone, these figures meet satisfactorily the standard pointed out 
by Engelhardt and Bvenden. 

Rightly understood, the work of the attendance officer is mostly social. 
Proper child accounting demands that the activities of the attendance 
service be extended to include uU children, regardless of school attended. 

•Morrison, J. C.. The Legal statue of the OUg Buperintendent of BckooU. 
Warwick an<} York, Baltimore, Maryland, 1922. 

* Bermejo, F. V., The School Attendance Servioe in American Cities. George 
Banta PuUlisMng Company, Menoska, Wisconsin. 
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A permanent, continuing school census should supplant all other forms 
of school census in all cities where it is not in vogue. 

Ail transactions connected with the certification of school children for 
employment should be placed in the hands of the attendance officer, or 
department. 

In 1923 ® Dr. Bennett C. Douglass published his study entitled 
The Statm of the Superintendent, Some of Dr. Douglass^ find- 
ings and conclusions are: 

(a) All the educational activities of the city should be centered in the 
office of the superintendent of schools. (6) The administrative work of 
the superintendent should be based upon principles of business adminis- 
tration. Certain authorities should be delegated to competent subordi- 
nates. (c) The superintendent should have power to initiate and execute 
the appointments of assistant superintendents, business managers, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and all other employees whose work is vital in the devel- 
opment of an educational program, (d) The budget should be prepared 
under the direction of the superintendent, (e) The superintendent should 
have power to initiate new policies and to make rules and regulations 
governing routine matters. (/) Supervision of instruction should be car- 
ried on through supervisors and principals under the leadership of the 
superintendent. . . . (i) Authorities having to do with buildings and 
grounds should center in the office of the superintendent of schools, or in 
the office of an official who is responsible to the superintendent. 

In 1926 ^ Dr. Frederick Earle Emmons published study en- 
titled City School Attendance Service, Some of Dr. Emmons' 
conclusions are’: 

The public school attendance service is incomplete and often lacking 
entirely for non-public schools. 

The clerical assistance is insufficient and often entirely lacking. 

Dr. Emmons finds that enrollment is not the proper basis for 
determining the number of attendance officers, but that their 
number should be determined on the basis of the total number of 
pupils of school age as disclosed by an adequate continuous cen- 
sus. He commends the Philadelphia plan of one attendance offi- 
cer for 2,500 to 4,000 children, and the ^ Engelhardt-Evenden 
standard of one attendance officer and one clerk for 6,000 children. 

« I>oiiglaas, B. C, The Btaius of the Superintendent. Bepartmeut of Super* 
Satendeuce, National Educatio-n Association, Washington, B. C, 192S. 

« }Blinmons, E. E,, Oitp BohooZ Attendmoe Beruiee, Bureau of Publications, 
!i*eachers College, Columbia University, New I'ork, 1826. 

Bngelhardt, N. B. and Bvenden, E. S., The Atlanta School Burvep. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
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In 1926 ^ Dr. Hans C, Olsen published his study entitled The 
Work of Boards of Education, In summation Dr, Olsen accepts 
the findings of previous studies that the work of boards of edu- 
cation is threefold: 

(1) To select the superintendent of schools; (2) to determine the 
policies of the school system; (S) to see to it that these policies are 
carried out by the superintendent of schools and his assistants. 

Dr. Olsen shows that the proper work of the board of educa- 
tion is legislative and that administrative work should be dele- 
gated to the superintendent and his assistants. 

In 1928® Dr. Chien-Hsun Li published his study entitled 
Some Phases of Popular Control of Education in the United 
States, Dr. Li^s study is a historical, descriptive, and analytical 
treatment of the state boards of education and of the chief 
executive officer of the state educational systems with particular 
reference to form of organization, powers, and duties. 

In the field of public school administration, in addition to the 
studies already mentioned, there have been some studies of cer- 
tain phases of administration which have some bearing upon 
the subject of this study. Among them are: Frasier, G. W., 
The Control of City School Finance; McGaughy, J. R., Fiscal 
Administration of City School Systems; Mort, Paul R., State 
Support df Public Schools; Morehart, G. C., The Legal Status 
of City School Boards; Tai, S. C., Objective Measures Used in 
Determining the Efficiency of the Administration of Schools^ 

On the whole, there is very little literature on the subject of 
administrative and supervisory organizations of city school sys- 
tems which is based on scientific study or analytical investiga- 
tion. The most important contributions in this field are found 
in the reports of city school surveys made fay the Institute of 
Educational Research, Division of Field Studies, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Dr. George D. Strayer, Director. 

In these reports are found studies of the educational offerings 

* Ols&n, Hans C., The of Board» of Mdumtiofp, Bureau of HubHcations, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

*Ll, Chlen-Hsun, Some Phases of Popular Control of Education in the 
United States, The Commercial Press, Shanghai, China, 1028. 

« Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 

*^The Macmillan Company, New York. 

« Published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

« Published by the author. 
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of the communities studied, analytical investigations of the edu- 
cational needs of the communities, scientific evaluations of how 
the administrative and supervisory organizations are perform- 
ing their fimctions, and recommendations as to what the educa- 
tional offerings should be in the light of educational needs, and 
also what the administrative and supervisory organizations 
should be in order to provide the cities with adequate and ef- 
ficient educational service. 



CHAPTER III 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF CITY 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

The board of education of a city school system is a legislative 
body* In general the work of the board of education should be: ^ 

1. To understand its legal status. 

2. To make itself familiar with the development of the school 
system, the ideals and policies which have been followed hith- 
erto. 

3. To determine its own functions and those of its professional 
staff. 

4. To elect a superintendent of schools. 

6. To elect members of the professional staff and school em- 
ployees on the recommendation of the superintendent. 

6. To study financial problems and adopt a budget. 

7. To award contracts and authorize payments. 

8. To consider reports submitted by the superintendent upon 
conditions, results, and needs of the schools. 

9. To consider and adopt policies for the guidance of the pro- 
fessional staff. 

10. To consider and act upon recommendations made by the 
superintendent which are not provided for in the policies already 
adopted. 

11. To consider and adopt a program for the future develop- 
ment of the schools. 

12. To consider and act upon the several steps in the program 
in advance of their need. 

13. To interpret the point of view of citizens to the profes- 
sional staff. 

14. To interpret the educator^s point of view to the people, 

» Strayer, G. D. and Bngelhardt, N. I*., B0port of the Bwvesf o/ 
of Beaumont, Texae, 1927. Bureau of FablicatimiB, CoUefo» Columbia 

UniYersity, Now York* 1927. 

W 
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As stated in Chapter II, present practice shows the existence 
of three somewhat distinct types of organization for the adminis- 
tration of the public school systems; 

Types of Organization 

1. Uncoordinated type. The organization in which there is 
only one executive officer, the superintendent of schools, but in 
which executive functions are performed by the board of educa- 
tion through committees, or through the chairman, or secretary, 
who are board members. In this form of organization the board 
sometimes exercises executive functions as a body, in board 
meetings. 

2. Multiple type. The organization in which there are two 
or more executive officers, each directly responsible to the board 
of education. In this type of organization the board may or 
may not perform executive functions. 

3. Unit type. The organization in which there is one executive 
officer, the superintendent of schools, in whom is vested the man- 
agement of the school system, and in which the board of educa- 
tion has determined that its functions are legislative. 

Previous investigators have reported two distinct types of 
organization. Theisen^ reports as follows: 

(1) Centralized or coordiruUed. In which the heads of all departments 
are subordinate to the superintendent as chief executive officer. 

(2) Divided or uncoordinated. In this form of organization the super- 
intendent is only one of several heads. Between these two types is a 
group of cities whose organization is centralized in certain respects and 
divided or decentralized in others. 

Smith says: ^ 

The unit type of city is one in which the administration of a city school 
system is vested in one chief executive officer known as the superintendent 
of schools. The multiple type of city is one in which the administration 
pf a city school system is vested in two or more coordinate executive 
officers each responsible directly to the board of education. 

To recognize only two distinct types of organization is to 
ignore, for classification purposes, the very large number of city 
school systems in which the board of education itself performs 

W, W,, The City Superintendent and the Board of Education. 
Bureau Pf Bublieatiuus, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1917, 
p. 99. 

*SrQSth, H. jp.. The Bminess Administration of a City Sehoot System. Bureau 
pf FuMicatious, Tfeachera College, Columbia University, New Yorfe, 1923, pp. 6-7. 
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a large part of the executive functions. The examination of the 
rules and regulations and the minute books of boards of educa- 
tion, which has been made by the present investigator, shows 
that in many city school systems the boards of education per- 
form executive functions^ and that the uncoordinated type of 
organization is a type distinct from the unit and multiple types. 

Newburgh/ New York, is an example of type 1. The Rules 
and Regulations state, in regard to the committee on schools: 

It shall be the duty of this committee to examine all textbooks which 
may be proposed for use in the public schools and report thereon, setting 
forth the reasons for or against the introduction of such book or books. 

Monessen, Pennsylvania, is an example of type 2. In Mones- 
sen there is a business agent or manager of business ajffairs 
who is directly responsible to the board of education and not 
to the superintendent of schools. 

Revere, Massachusetts, is an example of type 3. In Massa- 
chusetts cities (Boston excepted), the superintendent of schools 
is, by state law, the chief executive officer of the school com- 
mittee. In a considerable number of Massachusetts cities, how- 
ever, the school committees (boards of education) perform execu- 
tive functions through a system of standing committees, such 
as committee on repairs, committee on teachers, committee on 
textbooks and supplies, and several other committees. In Revere 
the only standing committee is a committee on repairs, and the 
rules and regulations of the school committee define the func- 
tions of the repair committee as advisory. All executive func- 
tions are performed by the superintendent of schools, acting for 
and under the authority of the school committee. 

In the present study of school administrative organizations, 
we have found that there is a distinct type of organization of 
administrative control of city school systems which neither 
Theisen nor Smith have listed. This third type is the organi- 
zation in which, in addition to the executive officers responsible 
to the board of education, there is one (or more than one) execu- 
tive officer not responsible to the board of education. In this 
type of organization the administrative control of some part of 
the educational program is vested in an officer or board that is 
independent of the board of education. 

* Since this was written, h&s adopted tbe unit type of organijzsation. 
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In Brookline^ Massachusetts, the control of certain parts of 
the health program is vested in the board of health, and the 
control of the maintenance (repair) of school buildings is vested 
in the municipal building department. 

In Revere, Massachusetts, the construction of new school 
buildings, after the plans and specifications and the sites have 
been approved by the school committee (board of education), is 
under the control of a building committee of five members ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, “at least one of whom shall be a member 
of the school committee.^^ In other cities the construction of 
new school buildings is under the control of the municipal build- 
ings department. 

It is clear that there are four types of administrative control: 

1. The unit type, in which the administration of a city school 
system is vested in one chief executive oflBcer, the superintendent 
of schools, who is directly responsible to the board of education. 

2. The multiple type, in which the administration of a city 
school system is vested in two or more executive officers who are 
directly responsible to the board of education. 

3. The hoard of education — municipal department type, in 
which the control of some part of the educational program is 
vested in a board or official not responsible to the board of edu- 
cation. 

4. The board of education committee type. 

Experience and the consensus of authority founded on tested 
knowledge lead to the conclusion that the unit type of organiza- 
tion is the best type of organization. 

In one of the cities, included in this study, in which the con- 
struction of school buildings is not under the control of the 
board of education, a recently constructed four-room '^type B” 
school building cost a little more than $116,000, and in another 
city included in this study, in which the construction of school 
buildings is not under the control of the board of education, a 
four-room Hjpe B’^ schoolhouse cost approximately $150,000. 

SuMMAKY ANB Conclusions 

There are four types of administrative organizations in city 
school systems: 
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1. The unit type, in which there is one chief executive officer, 
the superintendent of schools, who is directly responsible to the 
board of education. 

2. The multiple type, in which there are two or more executive 
officers directly responsible to the board of education. 

3. The board of education — municipal department type, in 
which the control of some part or parts of the educational pro- 
gram is vested in a board or official not responsible to the board 
of education. 

4. The board of edumtion committee type, in which some 
phases of the executive work are done by the board of education 
through standing committees. Type number 4 is found to exist 
in practice even in some school systems in which type number 
1 is the official organization. 

Type number 1 is the best type of organization. It embodies 
all of the strength and advantages of sound business organiza- 
tion, and makes it more certain that the school system will be 
administered for educational purposes. 

Type number 3 is the poorest form of organization. In it cer- 
tain parts of the educational program are administered by those 
who do not have the educational viewpoint, and who, because 
they are not responsible to the board of education, are prone 
to subordinate the demands of educational needs to expediency. 

The question of whether or not a city school system is fiscally 
independent has some influence on the type of administrative 
organization, but it has a greater influence on how the adminis- 
tration of the school system is carried on than on the organiza- 
tion itself. The matter of fiscal independence versus fiscal de- 
pendence will be treated in another chapter. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

The work to be performed by the administrative and super- 
visory organization of a city school system can be listed under 
the following headings: 

1. Census and attendance. 

2. Health education. 

3. Instruction or the development of learning. 

4. Supervision. 

5. Business administration. 

Census and Attendance 

Most of the states require the taking of a school census every 
year. 

The Massachusetts law is as follows: 

Every child between seven and fourteen, everj’' child under sixteen 
who does not meet the requirements for the completion of the sixth grade 
of the public echoots of the town where he resides, and every child under 
sixteen except a child holding an employment certificate as provided in 
Chapter 149 and employed in some regular employment or business for 
at least six hours per day, and except a child having the written permis- 
sion of the superintendent of schools of the town where he resides to 
engage in profitable employment at home, shall, subject to section fifteen, 
attend a public day school in said town or some other day school approved 
by the school committee, during the entire time the public schools are in 
session, unless the child attends school in another town, during the entire 
time the same is in session, under sections six to twelve, inclusive, or 
under Chapter 71; but such attendance shall not be required of a child 
whose physical or mental condition is such as to render attendance inex- 
pedient or impracticable, or who is being otherwise instructed in a manner 
approved In advance by the superintendent or the school committee. The 
superintendent, or teachers in so far as authorized by him or by the school 
committee, may excuse cases of necessary absence for other causes not 
exceeding seven day sessions or fourteen half-day sessions in any period 
of six months. For the purposes of this section, school committees shall 
approve a private school only when the instruction in ail the studies 

20 
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required by law is in English, and when satisfied that such instruction 
equals in thoroughness and efficiency, and in the progress made therein, 
that in the public schools in the same town; but they shall not withhold 
such approval on account of religious teaching. 

The school committee of each town shall provide for and enforce the 
school attendance of all children actually residing therein in accordance 
herewith. 

The Texas law contains the following: 

It shall be the duty of the census trustee to take between the first day 
of March and the first day of April, after his appointment, a census of 
all children that will be over seven and under eighteen years of age on 
the first day of the following September, and who are residents of the 
school district on said first day of April, and to make report under oath 
to the county superintendent on or before the first day of June next 
thereafter. 

Present practice in the matter of attendance among the cities 
studied ranges from a permanent continuous census in a few 
cities to no school census in one city. In this latter city, which 
is a city in the state of New York, no school census has ever been 
taken. 

The permanent and continuous census should contain provision 
for the following records: 

1. Map of city. 

2. Pemlanent census and family card. 

3. Residence card (an alphabetical file). 

4. Registration cards by school (alphabetical file). 

(a) Public schools, 

(b) Non-public schools. 

5. Certificates for private instruction. 

6. Weekly reports from individual schools showing 

(a) Transfers. 

(b) Changes of address. 

(c) Admissions, 

Employment Papees 

Because of the close relationship between school attendance 
and employment of minors, and because children of certain aps 
may be legally absent from school provided they possess work- 
ing certificates and are actually employed, the whole matter of 
working certificates and employment records should be a part of 
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the work of the attendance department. Records that are re- 
quired by law or are necessary can be listed as follows: 

1. Promise of employment, 

2. Physician © certificate of health. 

3. School record. 

4. Home emplo^mient permit (duplicate) . 

5. Employment certificate (duplicate). 

6. Application for minors license (street trades). 

7. Birth certificate (or legal equivalent). 

8. Employment summaries. 

9. Daily record of certificates issued. 

In many cities, and in practically all Massachusetts cities: 

10. Record of parent's approval of employment. 

In those cities in which there are continuation schools, the con- 
tinuation schools are usually (always in Massachusetts) fur- 
nished the following: 

1. Daily record of certificates issued. 

2. Daily record of certificates used. 

Health Education 

An examination of almost any school will reveal defects of 
eyes, ears, nose, throat, lungs, heart, teeth, and nutrition. 

Health work* in the public schools shows three well-defined stages of 
development. The first was medical inspection, and w’as merely for the 
purpose of detecting the presence of contagious disease. This was an 
extension of the w^ork of the board of health into the schools. This work 
had its beginning in Boston in 1S94, and was taken up by Chicago, 1895, 
New York City, 1897, and Philadelphia, 18^. 

The second stage of development shows the inclusion of examination 
to discover non-contagious defects. As early as 1915 about 50 per cent 
of all American cities had adopted medical inspection which included the 
follow-up work of advising parents concerning the physical needs of their 
children. 

The third stage k the stage of preventive health work and health 
instruction and the supervision of health instruction. From 50 to SO per 
cent of school children have non-contagious physical defects, which tend 
to mtaid their school work. All children need instruction in personal 
hygiene in order that they may take proper care of their health. Health 
23, therefore, an educational problem, 

* These tour paragraphs on health are from Cubfeeriey, E. P,. PuUio Bcfiaol 
A^mUtiairation, Houghton MiiHia Company, Boston, 1016, Chap. XX. 
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Such a department (school health department) should be one of the 
principal departments of a city school system. The work represents a 
new technical field, requires expert direction, and the expertness of the 
department should be respected in its administration. Only to the super- 
intendent of schools, as the coordinating head of the whole school organ- 
ization, should the department be subject and responsible. Under the 
direction of this department should be the physicians, specialists, and 
nurses employed, and he should direct their work. 

These statements by Cubberley have been accepted as sound 
principles of educational administration. 

The work of health education can be shown in the following 
divisions: 

1. Administration of the educational health department. 

2. Pupils’ health examination. 

3. Health instruction. 

(a) The learning process, 

(b) Physical education and games. 

4. Supervision of health instruction. 

5. Follow-up work. 

Instbuction oe Development of Learning and Supervision 

The space limitations of this volume forbid an extended dis- 
cussion of this topic. It may well be considered along with 
supervision. The purpose of public school education is to equip 
the individual to understand modern society and to adapt him- 
self to it, to equip him to make a living and to live “the good 
life” for his own sake and for the sake of society. Educational 
offerings, educational opportunity, educational philosophy, and 
educational administration ail have an effect on what instruction 
there shall be. Not all of them have an effect on what kind of 
instruction there shah be. 

Development of learning is a better term than instruction for 
what should take place in the school. Whatever may be the ob- 
jectives of a particular school or particular grade the most im- 
portant thing that goes on is the learning process leading to de- 
sirable educational outcomes, or goals which are to be achieved 
through education. 

The purpose of supervision in a narrow sense is the improve- 
ment of instruction. In a broader sense it is to insure a larger 
quantity of better quality educational outcomes. This can be 
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accomplished only by improving the learning process. The real 
purpose of su|)ervision, therefore, is to improve the learning 
process. 

The educational offerings demanded by sound principles of 
public education are those educational offerings which meet the 
needs of the community. The state sets up certain minimum re- 
quirements applicable to all school districts ’Ruthin the state, and 
to al! school districts in which certain conditions exist. Massa- 
chusetts, for instance, requires that all towns and cities shall 
maintain elementary schools for at least 160 days in each school 
year. Massachusetts high schools shall be maintained for at 
least 180 days. Any city or town in Massachusetts in which two 
hundred or more boys and girls between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age are working under the authority of the Massachu- 
setts child labor laws shall maintain one or more continuation 
schools. AH of the states set up minimum requirements of what 
the educational offerings in the public schools shall be. 

The objectives of public school education can be stated in 
terms of the cardinal principles 

Health. 

Command of fundamental processes. 

Worthy home membership. 

Vocation. 

Citizenship. 

Worthy use of time. 

Ethical character. 

The educational offerings provided by city school systems vary 
in detail to a considerable extent. They vary to a great extent 
in the quality and quantity of the different units. They do not 
vary to any great extent in the broad objectives, but they do 
Vary greatly in the degree to which the objectives are achieved 
in different cities. 

The educational offerings of all city school systems provide in 
some degree for health, command of fundamental processes, 
worthy home membership, citizenship, worthy use of time, and 
ethical character. The thoroughness and efficiency of the educa- 
tional offerings under these various divisions represent a wide 
range. 

» froaii E. F., mate School AdmifUatratian. Hougiitoii 

Company, Boaton, 1927, Cliap. XII. 
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The fundamental theory of proper state requirements is that 
it is the business of the state to set standards ; to fix by law the 
general minimum requirements that every community should 
meet; and to open the w^ay by authorization and stimulation to 
communities to exceed the minimum.^ 

Business Aoministbatioh 

The work of the business administration of a city school sys- 
tem can be listed as follows: 

Accounts — bookkeeping, cost accounting, and payrolls. 

Records — ^minutes of board meetings and filing. 

Maintenance and operation of buildings — repairs, renewals, 
and replacements. 

Supplies — purchase, storage, and distribution as needed in 
school buildings.^ 

A more comprehensive consideration of the purpose of the busi- 
ness administration of a city school system makes it clear that 
the work of the business management, as given above, is too nar- 
row and too restricted. 

The business administration affects all of the educational 
activities of the whole school ^stem. If it functions properly, it 
aids the instructional staff and the supervisory officers in pro- 
ducing a greater quantity of desirable educational outcomes in 
the school system. If it functions improperly, it limits the 
quantity and reduces the quality of the educational outcomes. 

Efficient business administration of a city school system should 
provide for: 

The establishment and acceptance of sound financial policies 
and programs. 

The equitable distribution of the tax burdens. 

The insurance of conformity to contractual obligations on the 
part of all persons dealing with the board of education. 

The provision that ail legal requirements axe met in the tran- 
saction of business. 

The recognition and adoption of financial procedures accepted 
as sound in the most advanced business circles. 

* BpitomizeU ftom Cubberley, E. F., Btttte Sphooi ASmiftistration. 

MWm ComjEMiny, Boston, 1927. Chap. XII. 

* Grill, E. W., ‘’The Organization of the School Basinoss Oface/" movmih 

National Association of Public School Business Officials, p. 36. 
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The anticipation of financial needs for the future educational 
program as developed by the educational staff. 

The pro^dsion of a complete system of records which makes 
possible detailed publicity covering all moneys provided for 
the educational program. 

The safeguarding of funds against misuse or loss. 

The development of procedures which will assure proper care 
of all goods, equipment, and buildings provided by public 
funds. 

The establishment of standards which will assure economy 
and efficiency in the construction of school buildings. 

The anticipation of supply and repair needs and the satisfac- 
tion of those needs as they arise. 

The development of a program of publicity which portrays 
facts concerning the school system and thereby establishes 
confidence in the school system on the part of the teachers.® 

The detailed activities of business administration® may be 

classified as follows: 

Activities which are primarily secretarial; namely, those that 
are performed by the secretarial staff of any corporation. 

Activities which primarily involve financial accounting or 
transactions. .. 

Activities which relate largely to the establishment of stand- 
ards and the development of routines for the purchase of 
supplies, materials, and equipment for replacement. 

Activities which are concerned largely with the maintenance 
and operation of plant. 

Activities which involve the purchase of land, the acquisition 
of title, and the planning and construction of buildings. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The work to be performed by the administrative and super- 
visory oiganization of a school system in a city of 20,000 to 

50,000 population is included under: 

•lUigeUmrat, N. L. and Bngea»ardt, Pred, PuUie SeHoiA Buthurn Adjninfe- 
PabUcatlons, Tftachere CoUege, Cfrfumbila UnJTersity, New 

Toeltg 1&2T,, pjpt 35^6. ^ . 

• rnmarer, 0, 0*, Eageibandt, K. h. aod Otbeirs, M Mmmtimfd 

'Bntem Bablicatioas, *I?eaebers College, CoJambia U»i- 
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1. Census and attendanee. 

2. Health. 

3. Instruction or development of learning. 

4. Supervision. 

5. Business administration. 



CHAPTER V 

THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

The immediate coBsideration of this subject must of necessity 
have to do mth present practice, and, to a considerable extent, 
with educational principles which are not new but are already 
established and sanctioned by authority. 

The superintendent of schools is a professional school officer.^ 
He should be the chief executive officer of the board of education, 
and as such he should be the general manager of the school 
system, acting under and by the authority of the board. The 
superintendent should be directly responsible to the board of 
education for the administration of ail of the work of the school 
system. That the superintendent of schools must be the chief 
executive officer of the board of education is a definitely estab- 
lished principle of public school administration. A second prin- 
ciple of educational administration which of necessity goes along 
with the first is that the superintendent must have authority com- 
mensurate with his responsibility. 

It is evident that if the superintendent of schools is to be 
responsible to the board of education (as he should be) for the 
educational outcomes of the school system, he must have author- 
ity to select and nominate the instructional and supervisory force. 
If he is to be responsible to the board for the custodial care and 
maintenance of the school property, he must have authority to 
select and nominate the custodial care and maintenance staff. 

E. F.* Sehmi Administrtztion. Hoaghtou Miffiia Company, 

Boatoa, 1916, Chap, XII. 

Xngelliardit, K. Ia and BngalHardt, Fred, Pu^Ue School business Admirti 8 tr 0 - 
tion. Bureau of publicatioaa, ITeacliers College, Columbia University, New 
York, im, Cbap«. I, II, and III. 

Strajer, 0, JO,, Promcd^s^ ©epartment of Snperintendenee, National Jiduca' 
tlon AmtdmUon, WaibingtoB, I>, C, pp. 165^, 19215. 

Strayer, O. 0. and Engelliardt, N. !♦., Mepori of the Survey of Schools of 
Peaumit^, Toms, Bateau of JP^blicatiosa, tTeacbers College, Columbia Cni- 
eersity, New Toffc, ^ 102T. ' ' ' ' 

W. W.f The Cffy Sstperl^endent and the Board of Sducation, Bureau 
of FuMleationa, QPeaclsters CddeeCt Columbia Univeralty, New York, 1917. 
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If he is to be responsible for the school health program,^ he must 
have authority to select the health staff. In fact, if he is to be 
responsible to the board (as he should be) for the administration 
and supervision of the schools, it follows of necessity that he 
must have the responsibility and authority of a general manager 
of the school system.® The findings of numerous investigations 
and school surveys all point to the fact that efiiciency and econ- 
omy require that the responsibility for carrying out the policies 
of the board of education shall be placed in the hands of a single 
executive, the superintendent of schools, who shall have an ade- 
quate staff of competent assistants. 

In Chapter 11 it was shown that the oflBce of superintendent 
of schools represents an evolution. The superintendent of 
schools in the United States is clearly and legally recognized as 
an executive officer. In some cities he is the chief executive 
officer of the board of education. In other cities he is one of 
two or more executive officers. New York as a state provides 
by law ^ that the city superintendent of schools shall be the chief 
executive officer of the board of education in the following pro- 
visions: 

Powers of the City Superintendent of Schools 

The superintendent of schools of a city shall possess, subject 
to the by-laws of the board of education, the following powers 
and be charged with the following duties: 

1. ... to be the chief executive officer of such board (of educatioa) 
and the educational system, and to have a seat in the board of education 
and the right to speak on all matters before the board but not the right 
to vote. 

4. To have supervision and direction of associate, district, and other 
superintendents, directors, supervisors, principals, teachers, lecturers, medi- 
cal inspectors, nurses, auditors, attendance officers, janitors, and other per- 
sons employed in the management of the schools or the other educational 
activities of the city authorized by this chapter and under the direction 
and management of the board of education. 

»CubI)erJey, E. P., PuMic Behooi Administmtion. Hougiitoii Company, 

Boston, 1016, Chap, XX. 

* Strayer, C* D., Proceedings, Department of Superintendence, National Edu- 
cation Association. W’ashington. D. C., pp. 165-66, 1025. 

* New York Education Law as amended to luly 1, 1024. pp. 2T6-T7. 
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Pennsylvaiiia ® legalisses the multiple type of organization : 

Section 21S, He (the secretary of the board of school directors) shall 
have general supervision of all the business affairs of the school district, 
subject to the instruction and direction of the board of school directors. 

The Massachusetts law^ states: 

A superintendent employed imder this section . . . shall be the executive 
officer of the committee (school committee), and, under its general direc- 
tion, shall have the care and supervision of the public schools, shall assist 
it in keeping its records and accounts and in making such reports as are 
required by law, and shall recommend to the committee, teachers, text- 
books, and courses of study. 

The Rules and Regulations of the Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Board of Education, 1924, have the following provision: ^ 

The affairs of the board of education shall be administered by two 
general departments known, respectively, as the educational department 
and the business department. 

Public Educahon as a State Function 

Education in the public schools is a function of the state. 
Cubberley says: * 

In ail this development (of public education), however, it should be 
noted that the authority and power to develop have come from the state. 

Court Dedmm, 

1. Gunnison u. The Board of Education of the City of New 
York: 

It is apparent from the general drift of the argument that the learned 
counsel for the defendant is of the opinion that the employment of the 
teachers in the public schools, and the general conduct and management 
of the schools, is a city function in the same sense as it is in the care 
of the streets, or the employment of police, and the payment of their 
salaries and compensation; but that view of the relations of the city to 
public education, if entertained, is an obvious mistake. The city caimot 
rent, build, or buy a scboolhoui^. It cannot employ or discharge a teacher, 
and has no power to contract with teachers wi^ resopect to their compen- 
sation. There is no contract or official relation, expressed or implied, 

^Pmn^ylv&nia Schwtl Law and Appendix, 1023, p. 35. 

• Ma»^husetts OenertU Laws Baiatijiig to M4umtUm, Chap. 71, Sec. 69. 

Bngelhardt, N. L. and Engelhardt, Fred, PttUic ffohool BuHnesa Adminia- 
tmtim. Bnmm ot FnhUcatSons, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
Toartr, 1927, p. 45. 

•Cnbberley, E, P., Puhlio School Adminiatraiion, Houghton MiiBin Company, 
S916, Chap. n. 
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between the teachers and the city. All this results from the settled policy 
of the state from an early date to divorce the business of public education 
from all other municipal interests or business, and to take chaise of it, 
as a peculiar and separate function, through agents of its own selection, 
and immediately subject and responsive to its own control. 

In the case of Ridmour v. The Board of Education of the City 
of Brooklyn,® the court said: 

He is an employee of the board of education. It is not a part of the 
corporation of the City of Brookl 3 m, but is itself a local school corpora- 
tion, like every board of school trustees throughout the state, and is, like 
every such board, an integral part of the general school system of the 
state. It is a state and not a city agency, doing state and not city work 
and functions. Education is not a city, village, county, or tmvn business. 
It is a matter belonging to the state government. From its comprehensive 
foundation by Chapter 75 of the Laws of 1795 down to the recent codifica- 
tion of our school laws, our state system of education has remained a con- 
sistent whole. 

2. Indiana, In the case of the State ex tel, Clark et al, v. 
Haworth,^® the Supreme Court, in deciding the constitutionality 
of an act giving to the state board of education control of the 
new state textbook system, said: 

Essentially and intrinsically, the schools in which are educated and 
trained the children who are to become the rulers of the Commonwealth 
are matters' of state, and not of local, jurisdiction. In such matters the 
state is a unit, and the legislature the source of power. The authority 
over schools and school affairs is not nece^rily a distributive one, to 
be exercised by local instrumentalities; but, on the contrary, it is a central 
power residing in the legislature of the state. 

3. Illinois, In the case of Speiglet v. The People, the court 
held: 

A!! laws whether in city charters or elsewhere, designed to affect free 
schools, may be regarded simply as school laws. And although they may 
require the boundary lines of cities to be adopted as lines for the formation 
of school districts, and that city officers shall perform the duties of school 
officers, yet this is for convenience only, and the districts thus to be formed, 
and the officers thus required to perform duties, are to be regarded simply 
as agencies selected by the state to provide a system of free schools. 
Although the limits and officers of the two corporations are the same, 
their purposes and objects are different, and, they are, in fact, separate 

» New York Mise., 418. 

Mnfflmd Beporter^ 946. 

« 87 Illinois, 595. 
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and dlstmct cor|)Oi^tioas. The one has its existence and is limited in the 
powers it may exercise by its charter, proper j the other by the school law. 

4. California. In the case of Kennedy v. Miller, the Supreme 
Court said: 

The City of San Diego is a corporation distinct from the corporation 
known as the School District of the City of San Diego, and the rights 
and obligations of the school district corporation are to be determined by 
charter of the City of San Diego; and a provision of its charter, that ail 
moneys belonging to the school fund of the city shall be deposited with 
the city treasurer, does not supersede the requirement of the Political 
Code that all moneys pertaining to the public school fund shall be paid 
into the couat>" treasuiy. 

Delegated Legislation 

Education being a function of the state, students of educa- 
tional administration are sometimes bothered in reconciling or 
understanding the existence of such a wide range in the amount 
of state control. They are bewildered by the wide range of 
the degree to which boards of education perform executive func- 
tions, and the consequent wide range in the degree to which the 
superintendent of schools performs executive functions. 

A generally accepted principle of public school administration 
is that the superintendent of schools is an executive oflScer. 
Cubberley and Strayer are two of the leading proponents of 
the administration of the public school system by a single execu- 
tive, the superintendent of schools.^** Strayer says: 

The fetish of the efficiency of the busmesa man has often operated to 
interfere with sound principles of administration. Not only in the admin- 
istration of schools, but also in the administration of private enterprises, 
efficiency demands that there be a chief executive officer to whom all 
other executives are responsible. In our larger cities, the superintendent 
of schools has been chosen for this office usually after a long period of 
successful experience in smaller cities or in subordinate executive positions 
in the larger city which he serves. Even though the superintendent of 
schools may not be entirely familiar with all of the details of accounting, 
purchasing, planning of buildings, letting of contracts and the like, it seems 
only reasonable to suppose that he has sufficient executive ability to 
direct the activities of that part of the school organization having to do 

CJalifomia. 429 . 

» Oubljerfey, Bi, F., r^ubUe HouglitoB MiMn C<Hnpaay, 

itie, p.'Si, . 

»*Stmyer, G. n., Pnnm4ing$, J^partmeat of Ssperiateadenee, Hationia Bda- 
catioa Association. Washington, D, C, 19215*, pp. 165^66. 
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with these affairs. To set up a separate business organkation with coordi- 
nate authority is to propose that the business affairs of the school system 
can be conducted without reference to the educational program which 
the schools are providing and in the furthering of which all administrative 
activities find their real significance. 

The Superintendent of Schools and Legislative Functions 

A careful study of public school admiaistration, including state 
laws and the rules and regulations of boards of education shows 
that the superintendent of schools not only performs executive 
functions but that he also exercises legislative functions. 

The Massachusetts school law^® says: 

An employment certificate shall be issued only by the superintendent 
of schools or by a person authorized by him in writing. . . , The superin- 
tendent of schools may, or a person authorized by him in writing may, 
revoke the employment certificate or home permit of any child failing 
to attend a continuation school. . . . 

The Massachusetts school law authorizes the superintendent 
of schools to W’-aive certain educational requirements in granting 
working certificates ^‘if in the opinion of the superintendent of 
schools such person (child between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age) is mentally incapable of acquiring the educational quali- 
fications herein prescribed.^^ 

Section 7 of the Rules and Regulations of the School Com- 
mittee (Board of Education) of Revere, Massachusetts, states : 

He (the superinteadent of schools) shall determine the use to be 
made of the buildings provided for the use of the schools, and the 
quarters to which the schools and separate classes shall be assigned. 

These duties of the superintendent of schools are clearly legis- 
lative. They are authorized under the principle of delegated 
legislation, 

Carr^® says: 

When we offer the citizen-father the Acts about education, we have to 
add that he will not understand how they work unless he also studies the 
codes and regulations issued thereunder by the board of education. 

If anyone opens at random a recent annual volume of public geneml 
statutes, he will not have to turn many pages before finding a provision 

»» Massaelmsetts State Board of. Education. Oenorai Logics Relatinff to Educa- 
tion, Chap. 14S, Secs. S? and 88. 

»*Carr, Cecil T., Mogated hegislatitm. Cambridge University Press, London, 
1021, pp. 1 and 2. 
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that His Majesty may make Orders in Council, or that some public body 
or officer or department may make rules or regulations, contributing 
some addition to the substance or the detail or the working out of that 
particular Act. When . . . our supreme law-making authority expressly 
allows some other authority to undertake this kind of supplementary 
law-making, the result is what we call delegated legislation. 

Carr cites three main justifications for the delegation of leg- 
islative power by Parliament: (1) Parliament has not time to 
do otherwise. (2) The limitation of aptitude. (3) The country 
is governed by the executives, i.e., the Ministers of the Crown. 
He also lays down the principle that to adopt an Act is delegated 
legislation. 

The principles of delegated legislation laid down by Carr^^ 
apply to the tFnited States as well as to England. 

Cubberley^® says: 

Ultimate state control, however, does not of necessity involve immediate 
state direction and oversight in anything. The state may delegate its 
authority, in whole or in part, to the subdivisions it creates within itself 
for purposes of local administration. As a matter of fact every state 
does so, though some do it to a much greater extent than do others. 

The court decisions cited on pages 30, 31, and 32 show that 
the legislative power of boards of education is the power of 
delegated legislation. 

Every one of the forty-eight states has a code of school laws. 
All of them delegate legislative authority to the boards of educa- 
tion within the individual states.^® The power and authority of 
boards of education, therefore, are delegated power and author- 
ity. Many states, like Massachusetts, New York, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire, delegate authority directly to the superintend- 
ent of schools, and herein lies the justification for the principle 
that the superintendent of schools is a state officer. 

The rules and regulations or by-laws of boards of education, 
which give to the superintendent of schools authority to make 
rules and regulations to govern the use of buildings, etc., delegate 
legislative functions to the superintendent. In all of the New 
England States, many school committees have adopted regula- 
tions giving the superintendent authority to close the schools 

Catrr. Cecil T., LepUtmtion. Cambridge University Press, London, 

' ' . . 

“Cnbfocrley, K. F., BuUic e'cSool MminUtmiion* Hiffiln ComiMiny/ 

1016, p. 10. 
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under certain conditions, A by-law or rule of the Revere, Massa- 
chusetts, School Committee is: 

In stormy or excessively warm weather the superintendent may close 
schools for one or both sessions. 

The Revere School Committee {Board of Education) itself has 
no authority except by a vote, a legislative act, in a meeting duly 
convened, to close the schools on a particular day, but the School 
Committee through its Rules and Regulations (by-laws) has con- 
ferred upon the superintendent of schools through the principle 
of delegated legislation the power to perform for it a legislative 
function. 

Carr^^ says: 

By-laws are as good laws as Acts of Parliament. . . . 

Certainly a vote of the school committee to close schools for 
any purpose during the regular term is a legislative act, and the 
authority for the act is found in the state law w^hich delegates 
to the school committee (board of education) authority to ad- 
minister the local school system and to make rules and regula- 
tions. It is plain that this is delegated legislation. If the school 
committee votes to close schools and the superintendent simply 
issues directions in accordance with the vote of the committee, 
then the ^perintendent is performing an executive function. On 
the other hand, when the superintendent, acting under rules or 
by-laws of the school committee, closes schools on a particular 
occasion without a vote of the school committee, his act is an 
act of delegated legislation. 

The principle of delegated legislation is found all through the 
American system of state and city government. 

The powers of the state are not derived from the towns, but those of 
the towns from the state. In other words, the people, without reference 
to towns existing at the time, or to possible towns thereafter, organized 
the state and fixed its authority. And ever since, the state has been mak- 
ing towns and unmaking them, adding to their powers and subtracting 
from them,*^ 

The fact that the state was formed and its authority fixed by 
the people without regard to the then existing towns or cities 

•• Carr, Ce^l Cambridge University Press, liondon, 

1021,, p. 5, 

Annual Bepfiert of the State Board of Eduoation of MdSsachuseitB, 189S- 
1809, p. 188. 
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or future towns or cities, and that the powers of the state are 
not derived from the towns, but those of the towns from the 
state, shows that there is no such thing as city^s right to home 
rule in educational affairs.’’ Substantiating proof of this state- 
ment is found in court decisions. 

5* Illinois. In the case of Speiglet v. The People, the court 
held: 

All laws, whether in city charter or elsewhere, designed to affect free 
schools, may be regarded simply as school laws. And although they may 
require the boundary lines of cities to be adopted as lines for the formation 
of school districts, and that city officers shall perform the duties of school 
officers, yet this is for convenience only, and the districts thus to be 
formed, and the officers thus required to perform duties, are to be regarded 
simply as agencies selected by the state to provide a system of free 
education. 

Other court decisions already quoted in this chapter adhere to 
the principle that the right to exercise control over the schools 
is vested in the state, and not in the cities. 

It is of interest and importance to note that there is a dis- 
tinct difference between the sources of the powers of the state 
and the sources of the powers of the Federal Government. The 
powers of the state are inherent in the state, and, as stated in the 
Annual Reporl of the State Board of Education of Mas^chusetts, 
1808-1899, are “not derived from the towns,” or cities. On the 
other hand, the powers of the Federal Government are not inher- 
ent in the National Government, but originally belonged to the 
states themselves. The powers of the Federal Government were 
conferred upon the Federal Government by the thirteen original 
sovereign states through an agreement known as the Constitution 
of the United States. Indisputable proof of this fact is found in 
the provision that powers not conferred upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the Constitution are reserved to the several states. 

City charters are state enactments or acts. The legislative 
powers of city councils are restricted to the legislative powers 
conferred in the charters by the state because they are the powers 
of delegated legislation which the state has seen fit to grant, and 
which the state may at any time recall. The same principle 
of delegated authority holds true in executive powers, and for 
powers which are partly executive and partly legislative. For 

■87 minols. 50S, 
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instance, most city charters give to the Mayors the power to 
appoint the police commissioners subject to confirmation by the 
city councils, but in Boston the state has recalled this power to 
itself and the Governor of the Commonwealth appoints the Bos- 
ton Police Commissioner. 

SUMMAHY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. The superintendent of schools should be the chief executive 
officer of the board of education and general manager of the 
school system. 

2. There is a wide diversity of practice regarding the status of 
the superintendent of schools as an executive officer. In New 
York State the superintendent of schools is by state law the chief 
executive officer of the board of education. In Massachusetts the 
superintendent is by state law designated ^“'the executive officer 
of the school committee^^ (board of education), but in some 
Massachusetts cities he is not the sole executive officer of the 
school committee. In other Massachusete cities the superin- 
tendent of schools is the chief executive officer of the school com- 
mittee, but certain parts of the educational program are admin- 
istered by executive officers w’ho are not responsible to the board 
of education but are responsible to some municipal board or 
official. la some cities in various parts of the United States, the 
rules and regulations of the board of education provide for one 
or more executive officers who are independent of the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

3. Education is a function of the state. 

4. The principle of delegated legislation is commonly applied 
in the United States of America. 

5. The powers of boards of education are, without exception, 
powers delegated by the state through acts which embody the 
principle of delegated legislation. 

6. Cities and local communities do not possess a ^^right to 
home rule in education.” 

7. The superintendent of schools is an officer of the board of 
education, and is at the same time an officer of the state. 

8. Most of the powers of the superintendent of schools are 
powers delegated by the board of education and may be modified 
by the board of education. 
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9. Some of the powers of the superintendent of schools are dele- 
gated to him b}’ the stated and some of the powers so delegated 
cannot be modified by the board of education. 

10. The functions performed by the superintendent of schools 
are largely executive. 

11. Some of the functions performed by the superintendent 
of schools are legislative in that he performs acts of delegated 
legislation. 



CHAPTER VI 


PER CENT OF TIME THAT SUPERINTENDENTS 
DEVOTE TO SUPERVISION 

The investigator attempted to find out the per cent of time 
devoted to problems of supervision and to problems of admin- 
istration by superintendents of schools in cities within the 20,000 
to 50,000 population range throughout the United States, and also 
in twenty-two Massachusetts cities. In the ease of the cities 
outside of Massachusetts, the attempt was made by means of a 
questionnaire. The answers were so conditioned by reservations 
and receptions and frank statements by the superintendents that 
the estimates were guesses, that the data are too unreliable to 
use in drawing any definite conclusions as to the average or 
median per cent of time devoted by superintendents to problems 
of supervision and to problems of administration. Of the un- 
qualified answers regarding time devoted to problems of super- 
vision, the range was from 5 per cent to 95 per cent. 

In the case of the twent^'-two Massachusetts cities, the inves- 
tigation was more objective in that the personal interview was 
used instead of the questionnaire. Administration was defined 
as including: 

Board of education matters such as work on budget, reports, 
including monthly reports (financial and others), and special 
reports; conferences with board members, other city officials, 
janitors, attendance officers, pupils, parents, teacher-candidates, 
teachers on matters not pertaining to instruction, textbook and 
supply sal^men, outside organizations such as parent-teacher 
associations on matters pertaining to schools; contractors and 
workmen; time devoted to inspection of buildings and super- 
vision of custodial care; all other office work. 

Supervision was defined as including: 

Time devoted to principals’ meetings, supervisors’ meetings, 
teachers’ meetings, classroom visits, conferences with principals, 

39 
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TABLE 

Fw Cbkt of Time De\'ote3> to Problems of StTPEsnsioN by Massachuseits 



supervisors, teachers, and pupils oa matters pertaining to teach- 
ing or learning; work on the curriculum, professional reading. 

Table 1 gives the results of the investigation of the time de- 
voted to supervision by Massachusetts superintendents in 
twenty-two cities arranged according to size of city. 

The range is from 20 per cent to 80 per cent, inclusive. The 
mean is 48.1 ±:3 per cent. The standard deviation of the distri- 
bution of per cents is 21. The median per cent of time devoted 
to supervision is 60. Qt is 24.17 and Qb is 62.5. Q, therefore, is 
19. The mean of the distribution of per cents of time devoted 
to supervision is 48.1 ±:3. There is a fifty-fifty chance, then, 
that the true mean is not more than 61.1 or less than 45.1, and 
there is practical certainty that the true average estimated per 
cent of time devoted to problems of supervision by superintend- 
ents in twenty-two Massachusetts cities is somewhere between 36 
per cent and 60 per cent. 

Table 1 shows an apparent relationship between the size of 
Massachusetts cities and the per cent of time that the super- 
intendents in those cities estimate they devote to problems of 
supervision. The coeflScient of correlation is .35. Seemingly, the 
larger the Massachusetts city the greater is the per cent of time 
the superintendents of schools devote to problems of supervision. 
The probable error of the coefficient of correlation, however, is 
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SttPEBINTENOENTS IN 22 CmBS ACCORDING TO SiZE OF CiTT 



.13* The coefficient of correlation, therefore, is only 2.69 times 
its probable error, and since ^*to be reasonably sure that there 
is some correlatioB present an obtained r should be at least four 
times its ^ it is not possible to conclude that there actually 
is any relationship between the size of Massachusetts cities and 
the per cent of time Massachusetts superintendents devote to 
problems of supervision. 

StlMMABY ANU COKCLXJSIONS 

1. Superintendents of schools in cities of the United States 
in the 20,000 to 50,000 population range have little knowledge of 
the per cent of time they devote to problems of supervision and 
to problems of administration. 

2. The range of the per cent of time that superintendents in 
twenty-two Massachusetts cities estimate they devote to prob- 
lems of supervision is from 20 per cent to 80 per cent, inclusive. 

3. The average estimated per cent of time devoted to prob- 
lems of supervision by twenty-two Massachusetts city superin- 
tendents is 48.1 ±:3. 

4. There is practical certainty that the true average of the 
per cent of time that the Massachusetts superintendents estimate 

» H. n.* Statistics in Pspehology and Bducatim* nongmats, Own ^ 

Company, New Vorfe, 1D27, p, I TO. 
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they devote to problems of supervisioa lies somewhere between 
36 per cent and 60 per cent. 

5. It is impossible to conclude from the data whether or not 
there is any actual relationship between size of city and the per 
cent of time that superintendents estimate they devote to prob- 
lems of super^dsion. 



CHAPTER VII 


CERTAIN ADMINISTRATION POLICIES IN MASSACITO- 
SETTS CITIES AND IN 163 CITIES THROUGHOUT 
THE UTi^ITED STATES 

Opposing Theories of Proper Relationship between the 
City and the City School Systejm 

There are two opposing theories of the proper relationship be- 
tween the city and the city school system.^ One theory regards 
the local school system as one of the departments of the mimicipai 
government, and gives to the municipal authorities the same 
power to review and control the amount of school budgets and to 
levy school taxes as in the case of any municipal department. The 
proponents of the departmental or dependent school system 
theory maintain that independent school systems tend to be 
extravagant. They also contend that sound budgeting proce- 
dure requires that school expenditures be subject to municipal 
control 

Anderson ^ says: 

If the school board, the park board, and other authorities in addition 
to the council have independent powers of taxation, and they may appro- 
priate the sums which they raise in diferent ways without any actual 
control, the city is still without a budget system. 

They (the school men) have apparently become so engrossed in the 
work of education that they have forgotten about the other functions 
that must be carried on by the city government, many of which are 
equally as important as education. As they see it, the city authorities 
can make up a budget for aU municipal activities, weighing the needs of 
one against the other and cutting the estimates to come within anticipated 
revenues, but the schools must be left hnancially free with the definite 
assurance of an increasing budget from year to year. 

In many of the cities, just this situation exists at the present time. The 

^ EisgeUiarUt, N. E. and Eagelliardt, Fred, Fw&lic School Bminem Adminis- 
tration. Bureau of Publications, Teacbers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1927. 

* Anderson, W.» American City Government Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, 1925. 
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schools are getting as much as 50 per cent of the totai revenues of the 
city, leaving ail of the other activities of the city government to be 
finmtced on the remaining 50 per cent. 

Anderson presents very little evidence in support of his charge 
of extravagance. He cites the case of only one city school sys- 
tem to support his sweeping claim. He presents no evidence at 
all to substantiate Ms statement that ^^the schools are getting 
as much as 50 per cent of the total revenues of the city.” 

The second theory regarding the relationship between the city 
and the city school system is that the school system is not and 
should not be a department of the municipal government, that 
education is a function of the state, and that the board of educa- 
tion is a state and not a city agency.® 

In his study, Fiscal Administration of City School Systems, 
McGaughy has shown that fiscally independent city school sys- 
tems and fiscally dependent city school systems expend about the 
same amount of money for public school education, there being 
no significant difference between the averages. 

In order to supplement the data obtained from the United 
States Bureau of Education and the Research Division of the 
National Education Association, the investigator obtained data 
for twenty-two Massachusetts cities by personal investigation 
and from one hundred forty-seven cities outside bf Massa- 
chusetts by using a questionnaire. The following questions were 
submitted to the superintendents of schools: 

1. Is the budget of the board of education subject to reduction 
fay any municipal renewing board or official other than the board 
of education? 

2. Is authority to purchase school sites and to construct school- 
houses mted in the board of education? 

3. Is the control and maintenance of school buildings vested 
in the board of education? 

4. Is there a business agent or manager of business affairs in 
the school system who is directly responsible to the board of 
education? 

5. Is the control of health service for schools including the 
appointment of nurses and physicians vested in the board of 
education? 
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McGaughy,^ in his study, Fiscal Administration of City School 
Systems, classified 377 cities, listed in the 1920 Federal Censm 
Report, having a population of 8,000 or more. Forty-seven per 
cent of these were found to be fiscally independent. Forty-eight 
per cent of the cities between 8,000 and 50,000 were found to be 
fiscally independent, while 24 per cent were fiscally dependent, 
and 28 per cent were “special.” 

Tables 2 and 3 show the number and per cent of cities having 
certain administrative policies: 61 per cent of the 169 cities are 
fiscally independent; 70 per cent of the cities, exclusive of the 
22 Massachusetts cities, are fiscally independent; and no Massa- 
chusetts city is fiscally independent. 

Authority to purchase school sites and to construct school 
buildings is %^ested in the board of education in 129, or 76 per 
cent, of the 169 cities; in 128, or 87 per cent, of the cities exclusive 
of the Massachusetts cities; and in 1, or 5 per cent, of the 22 
Massachusetts cities. 

The control and maintenance of school buildings is vested in 
the board of education in 162, or 96 per cent, of the 169 cities; 
in 144, or 98 per cent, of the cities exclusive of the 22 Massa- 
chusetts cities; and in 18, or 82 per cent, of the Massachusetts 
cities. 

There is a business agent or manager of business affairs in the 
school system in 34, or 20 per cent, of the 169 cities; in 33, or 22 
per cent, of the 147 cities, exclusive of the 22 Massachusetts 
cities; and in one, or 5 per cent, of the 22 Massachusetts cities. 

The control of health service for schools is vested in the board 
of education in 147, or 87 per cent, of the 169 cities; in 135, or 
92 per cent, of the cities, exclusive of the 22 Massachusetts cities; 
and in 12, or 55 per cent, of the 22 Massachusetts cities. 

FiscAii Indepenoencb akd Efficient Administeation 

Frasier ® applied the “index number” technique ® to a number 
of factors that are necessary for an effective administration of a 

* McGatig:liy^ J. R., Fiscal AdminiatratUm of City School Systems. Tfee Kac- 
mlUaa Company, New York, 1924. 

® JBVasier, O. W., The CmUrol of CUy School Tinawm. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1922, Chap. II. 

• Applied in an educational study for the first time by I*. F. Ayers in bis study, 
A» Indm ISumher for Sta^e School Systems, Bussell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1919. 
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TABLE 2 


HuMBHt OF CmES HaVI:N0 CbBTMK Al>Umi&TRATIVB PouaEs 
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No 

Yes 

No 

1 

66 i 

103 

44 


103 

22 



0 

2 

129 i 

40 

128 


19 

1 



21 

3 

162 ! 

7 

144 


3 

18 



4 

4 

34 1 

X35 

33 


114 

1 



21 

5 

14# j 

22 

135 


12 

12 



10 

Total Number 

: 









of Cities in 
Group Eepre- 
seuted. 

j 240 

i 

\ 


21S 



26 



TABLE S 

Per Cent of Cities Having Certain ADMiNisTR.mv’s Policies 


See Code Below 

1 169 Cities, ] 

Including 22 | 

s Massachusetts i 

! Cities ■ j 

1 i 

147 Cities, 
Exclusive of 22 
Massachusetts 
Cities 

22 Massachusetts 
Cities 

Yes 

' No i 

Y>s 1 Nu 

1 Yes 

No 

1 

39 1 61 

76 I 34 

<6 I 4 

30 i 70 

87 I 13 

i 9S { 2 

> 22 { 78 

1 92 i S - 

j 100 . 

5 

1 S2 

1 5 

55 

0 

95 

18 

95 

45 

2 1 


4 ,1 

20 

S7 

SO 

13 ! 

5 '../i 


i ^ : 1 

Per Cent (in 
This Table) of 
Total Number 
of Cities in 
Group Repre- 
sented. , 

1 

1 

i 

70 

67 : 

i 

1 

85 


Co<l#*, Certain Adfliinistrative Policies : 

1. The butlget of the board «f education is subject to reduction by some 
murlcipal board or officer other than the board of education. 

2. Authority to purchase school sites and to construct schoolhouses is vested 
in the board u£ education. 

8. The control and maintenance of school buildings is vested in the board of 
education* 

C There is a business agent or manager of business affairs in the school 
system who Is directly responsible to the board of education, 

S* The control oi health service for schools including the appointment of 
nurses and physicians is vested in the board of education. 
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school system. Six items were tised, and all cost factors were 
excluded. One hundred sixty-nine school systems were evaluated 
and the correlation between fiscal dependence and school ef- 
ficiency was found to be negative ( — .27). The study appears to 
show that fiscally independent school i^stems produce a more 
effective management. 

McGaughy ’’ made an intensive study of 377 city school sys- 
tems regarding the effect of financial control on the management 
of the schools. On the whole McGaughy^s findings^ like those of 
Frasier, point to the superiority of fiscal independence, and 
without greater expenditures. 

The results of careful and comprehensive studies® of many 
individual school systems present very strong evidence of the 
superiority of fiscal independence over fiscal dependence in city 
school systems. 

Anderson ® states: 

... in the recent movement toward the consolidation of municipal 
departments, park boards, police boards, health boards, and boards of 
public works have in many cases been abolished and their functions have 
been transferred to regular city departments. The school board, too, has 
been forced to yield in some degree to the new tendency. 

Anderson furnishes no evidence to substantiate his statement 
regarding £he board of education. There is no evidence available 
to indicate that fiscal independence of school systems is declining. 
In fact the weight of evidence is that the percentage of fiscally 
independent school systems is increasing. A recent case in point 
is that of Newburgh, New York. By an Act of amendment to 
the Newburgh City Charter by the New York Legislature in 
1929, the Newburgh Board of Education vras granted complete 
fiscal independence. The data obtained in the present study 
show an increase in the per cent of fiscally independent cities 
since McGaughy^s study in 1924. 

’ McGaughy, J. K., FiscaZ Administration of City ScTiool Systems, The 
MacmiUaa ComimBy, New Vorfc, 3,924. 

•Strayer, G. I>,, Engelharat, N. h. and Others, Report of the Survey of the 
Ruhlie School System of Baltimore, Maryland; Report of the Survey of the 
PuUio School System of SpHny field, Massachusetts; Report of the Survey of 
Certain Aspects of the Fuhtic School System of Providence, Rhode Island; 
Report of the Survey of the Schools of Newhurgh, New York. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College. Columbia University, New York. 

* Anderson, W., American City Government, Henry Holt and Company, New 
tork, 1925, pp. 90-95. 
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Stjmmaey and Concltjsions 

1. There is a tendency toward an increase in the per cent of 
fiscally independent city school systems. 

2. Of the 147 cities from which data were obtained, exclusive 
of Massachusetts cities, 70 per cent are fiscally independent, 

3. Fiscal independence of school systems does not exist in 
IMassachusetts cities. 

4. Authority to purchase school sites and to construct school- 
houses is vested in the board of education in more than 75 per 
cent of the cities of the country as a whole. 

5. In Massachusetts such authoritv^ is not vested in the board 
of education (school committee) to any appreciable extent. 

6* The control and maintenance of school buildings is vested in 
the board of education in 96 per cent of the cities. 

7. Such control is vested in the school committee in 82 per 
cent of the Massachusetts cities. 

8. There is a business agent or manager of business affairs 
who is directly responsible to the board of education in 22 per 
cent of the cities, exclusive of the Massachusetts cities. 

9. The business agent ’who is not directly responsible to the 
superintendent of schools is found in only one Massachusetts 
city- 

10. The control of health service in the schools is" vested in 
the board of education in 92 per cent of the cities, exclusive of 
the Massachusetts cities. 

IL Such control is vested in the school committee in 55 per 
cent of the Massachusetts cities. 

12. In the light of the consensus of opinion of educational 
authorities as to what constitutes good educational administra- 
tive policies, and in the fight of tested principles of educa- 
tional administration, the administrative policies of Massachu- 
setts cities are less desirable than those of the other cities in the 
following items: 

0 . Fiscal independence. 

6. Authority to puiehase school sites and to construct school- 

houses* , I 

c* The control of health service in the schools. 

The administrative policy of Massachusetts cities is more de- 
sirable than that of the other cities in that: 
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Business agents are not directly responsible to the board 
of education. 

There is no appreciable difference between the policy in Mas- 
sachusetts cities and in the other cities in the item of the con- 
trol and maintenance of school buildings. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE NUMBER OF PUPILS IN COMPARISON WITH THE 
NU^tlBER OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES 

One of the important factors which must be considered in the 
administrative and supervisorv’ organization of a city school 
system is the number of certain classes of employees compared 
with the number of pupils. 

In this study, the numerical relationships between the number 
of pupils and the number of certain classified employees, and the 
numerical interrelationships between classified employees are 
made. These relationships for the 22 Massachusette cities, for 
the 163 cities (the total number studied minus the 22 Massa- 
chusetts cities), and the total 185 cities, are presented in the 
pages immediately following. 

The correlation coeflScients ^ which express the relationships 
referred to above were determined by the product-moment 
method and Pearson’s formula. 

Tables 4 and 6 give the population, the number of pupils, 
and the number in certain classified employee groups for the 
185 cities in this study. Table 4 represents Massachusetts 
cities. The 185 cities represented in Tables 4 and 6 constitute 
70 per cent of the total number of cities in the 20,000 to 50,000 
population group. The cities are well distributed geographically 
and represent a fair sampling of all United States cities of this 
population range. 

The geographical distribution by sections of the country is: 

Group A, Eastern, 78; Group B, Southern, 21; Group C, 
Great Lakes, 52; Group D, Great Plains, 17; Group E, Western, 
17. ■ ' ■ 

The coefBcients of correlation, the probable errors of the corre- 
lation coefficients, and the ratios (the coefficient of correlation 

* H. E., Statist$e 0 in mtd X^imgmnsiS, Gi^n ^ 

Compnny, Xew 1927. 

' ■ ■ 50 ' , '' ' ' 'V' 
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TABLE 4 

PoPUumoN, Fxinh Membership, anb Number of Cje^tain Classified 
Employees ik City School Systems in 22 Massachusetts Cims 


City 

j 

fopcla- 

TIOX i 

Pupil 

Membeb- 

SHIP 

Number 

OF 

Teach- 

EES t 

NL'MBEE 
OP SrpEE- 
VISOBS 

Nurses 

Attenb- 

A.N'CB 

Opficees 

Office 

Em- 

ployees 

1 

30,000 

4,912 i 

227 

s 

2 

1 

6 

2, 

20,000 

3,171 1 

130 

5 

2^ 

1 

2 

a 

22,750 

4,406 1 

188 

6 

3 

1 

5 

4 

44,000 

5284 1 

250 

9 

4 i 

1 

4 

5 ...... 

48,000 

7,577 

280 

7 

5 

1 

2 

e 

43,000 

6,497 

221 

5 

3 

2 

i 3 

7 

45,000 

8,335 

316 

9 

5 

1 

1 4 

8 

22.500 

4,090 

160 

8 

2 

1 

2 

9 

23,500 

3,941 

158 

6 

2 

1 

2 

10 

22,000 

2312 

118 

12 

2 

1 

2 

11 

50,000 

8,009 

284 

11 

5 

1 

4 

12 

50,000 

8,963 

350 

1 14 

3 

1 

5 

13 

22,400 

1 3,504 

130 

9 

2 

1 

2 

14 

36,000 

1 3,415 

127 

5 

I 1 

1 

1 i 

15 

22.m 

3,056 

133 

8 

1 

1 

2 

16...... 

21,000 

3,912 

140 

9 

3 

; 1 

i 2 

17...... 

48,700 

8,086 

325 

10 

3 

1 ^ 

2 

18 

•35,600 

7,529 

293 

10 

4 

2 

4 

19...... 

43,000 

5,141 

200 

7 

1 

1 

2 

20...... 

39,900 

5,930 

254 

6 

1 

X 

3 

21 ...... 

36,500 

4,764 

185 

7 

3 

1 

4 

22 

30,500 

4,846 

184 

8 

1 3 

1 

3 

SD.*.... 


1,800 

70 

2 

1 ' 12 

[ 

12 

Mean . . . 

34,886 

; 5,386 

2U 

8 

\ 2.7 

1.1 

3 



/2312 

118 


1 



Eaage. .. 


< to 

to 


to 





18,963 

350 


■5 




* Standard I>eviation, 

t “Niimbf^r of teachers*' includes teachers, principals, assistant principals, and 
supervisors. 
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TABLE 5 

FtiPtt Msmw&nvp Kumbes Fxjfiib 'Bm Ou^ssifieb Emfloyee m 
22 'MASSACHirsErrs Cities 


CiTT 

PrpiL 

Membsb- 

SHIP 

FCPILS 

F3EK 

: Teacher 

1 

1 

FtPiiiS 

PER 

■SCPER- 
i VISOR 

[ PrpiLs ' 
! PER 

1 XCKSE I 

PCFILS 

FEE 

Attend- 

ance 

Officee 

Pupils 

PBS 

Office 

Em- 

ployee 

1 * 

1 4.912 

22 

614 

i 2,456 

4,912 

819 

2 

3,171 

24 

1 640 

138 

3,171 

1,585 

3 ...... 

4,406 

23 

i 735 

1,469 

4,406 

881 

4 

5^284 

21 

5S7 

1,763 

5,284 

1,321 

5 

7.577 

27 

1,083 

1,515 

7,577 

3,788 

6 i 

6,497 

29 

1,299 

2,166 

3,248 

2,526 

7 ' 

8335 

26 

937 

1,667 

8,335 

2,084 

S ...... 

4,090 

26 

512 

2,045 

4,090 

2,045 

9 ...... 

3,941 

25 

657 

1,970 

3,941 

1,970 

10 

2312 

24 

234 

1,406 

2,812 

1,406 

11 ...... 

8.009 

28 

728 

1,602 

sjm 

2,002 

12 

8,963 

26 

730 

2,988 

8,963 

1,793 

13 

3304 ' 

27 

390 

1,754 

334 


14 

3.415 I 

27 1 

683 

3,415 

3,415 

3,415 

15 ...... 

3,056 i 

n 

382 

3,056 

3,056 

1,528 

16 

3,912 ' 

28 

435 

134 

3,912 

1,956 

17 

8,086 

25 

m 

2,696 

Bjm ^ 

4,043 

18 

7,529 

26 

753 

1,882 

3,765 

1,8^ 

19 

5,141 

26 

734 

5,141 

5,141 

2,570 

20 ...... 

5,930 

23 

988 

5,930 

5,930 

1,976 

,21 

4,764 

m 

681 

1,588 

4,764 

1,191 

22 ...... 

4,846 

26 

m 

1,615 

4,846 

1,615 

S,D. 

LSOO 

2 

m 

601 

L874 

818 

Meaa 

5.386 

25.82 

691 

2,331 1 

5,059 

2,005 



/ 21 

'382 

1,268 

2,812 

819 

Eauge ........ 

' . , J 

< to 

to 1 

to ! 

to 

to 



\ 28 

1.299 1 

■ 5,930 j 

8,963 

5,930 
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TABLE 6 


Fopulaiion, Pcpil Mbmbeeship, ani> Numb3E» of Certain Cuassifhb 
EuFLormB IN City Schooi. Systems in 163 Citibs, Exclusive op 
Massachusetts Cities 


City ' 

FoTi:i:.A- 

TIO-\ 

Pupil 

MrMBKR- 

SHIP 

Number 

OF 

Teach- 

I5SS • 

Ncmbeb 
OF Super-' 

VISORS 

Nurses 

Attend- 

ance 

Officers 

Office 

Em- 

ployees 

1.... 

41.700 

9.079 

393 

5 

4 

1 

5 

2.... 

30,100 

4,970 

183 

S 

2 

1 

3 

3 

36.800 

5,246 

218 

4 

2 

1 

2 

4.... 

23,100 

2,460 

91 

6 

2 

' 1 

2 

5 — 

25,100 

4,370 

161 

5 

3 

1 

2 

6.... 

23,300 

4,205 i 

145 

I 6 

4 

1 i 

3 

7. . . . 

21,500 

2,607 i 

112 

1 7 

i 2 

1 

1 

S.... 

25,900 

4,773 

247 

i 

1 3 

1 

3 

9.... 

35,000 

2,832 

115 

5 

1 

1 

1 

10.... 

26,800 

4,629 

186 

8 

4 

1 

2 

11 .... 

30,000 

3.983 

159 

1 

2 

1 

1 

12. , . . 

48,100 

7,735 

266 

5 

4 

3 

6 

13.... 

38,900 

5,595 

240 

12 

2 

2 

5 

14.... 

35300 

5,566 

209 

7 

4 

1 

6 

15.... 

23,344 

5,289 

199 

9 

2 

3 

4 

16.... 

35,000 

6,285 

232 

9 

5 

1 

3 

17.... 

48,000 

6,809 

275 

7 

3 

3 

6 

18.... 

25,500 

6.734 

209 

3 

2 

2 

1 

19.... 

20,100 

4,438 

212 

1 

3 

1 

4 

20.... 

30,400 

4,533 

203 

5 

2 

1 

2 

21.... 

50,000 

7,372 

352 

10 

6 

1 

6 

22.... 

60,000 

9,278 

402 

8 

1 8 

1 

7 

23.... 

30,000 

4,935 

215 

12 

! 5 

2 

11 

24.... 

35,600 

5,830 

265 

8 

9 

2 

1 2 

25.... 

33 m 

5,193 

225 

7 

6 

1 

1 3 

26.... 

35,800 

5,061 

:^8 

' 9 

4 

1 

! 6 

27.... 

44,300 

7,560 

348 

11 

4 

2 

10 

28.... 

49,000 

! 6,618 

283 

^ 8 

5 

1 

4 

29.... 

20,800 

1 2,804 

106 

I 5 

1 

1 

2 

30.... 

38,400 

1 3387 

159 

$ 

3 

2 

2 

31... 

21,400 

1 4,466 

182 

10 

2 

1 

4 

32.... 

20,000 

1 2,886 

155 

8 

1 

1 

* 3 

33.... 

22,110 

3,714 

155 

11 

3 

1 

2 

34.... 

36,800 

7,132 

256 

6 

4 

1 

4 

35,... 

49,500 

9,354 

336 

12 

3 

2 

7 

36. , . . 

50,000 

10,076 

354 

4 

2 

1 

5 

37,... 

23,600 

3,899 

120 

7 

1 

1 

2 

38...'. 

49,400 

8,007 

314 

11 

4 

1 

8 

39,.., 

^,100 

7370 

252 

6 

5 

1 

3 

40..,. 

37,400 

5,922 

2^ 

S 

4 

1 

6 

41.... 

nm 

4,445 

150 

9 

3 

, ' 1 

2 


* “Number of teecbers” include® teacbers, principfils, assistant principals^ 
and supervisors. 
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TABLE 6 {Continued) 


City 

FOPI’LA- 

TH»N 

PrpiL 

5IEMBEE’ 

SHIP 

Xu M BEE 

or 

Teach- 

ers 

Number 
or SUFEE- 
visors 

Nurses 

Attesi>- 

AXCE 

OprrcERS 

42.,., 


4,104 

111 

10 

1 

1 

43..,. 

21,800 


171 

6 

1 

1 

44,... 

21^ 

2.65S 

104 

5 

1 

1 

4a.,,. 

24,726 

3,566 

112 

1 

1 

1 


25,500 

4,754 

146 

4 

3 

1 

47..., 

22,000 

4,969 

137 

2 

2 

1 

48.... 

21,600 

3,612 

131 

6 

1 

1 

49. . . . 

25,300 

4,042 

134 

1 


1 

50.... 

28,000 

4,597 

194 

8 


2 

51.... 

25400 

4,640 

165 

8 


1 

52.,.. 

23,000 

2,734 

116 

4 


1 

53.... 

21,700 

2,146 

88 

8 

1 

1 

54..,. 

50,000 

4,916 

197 

5 

3 

1 

55.... 

31,374 

4,433 

152 

1 

1 

1 

56.... 

26,000 

4,341 

136 

1 

3 

1 

57.... 

20,100 

3,683 


2 

0 

1 

58,... 

21,000 

3,505 


5 


1 

59.... 

22,600 

3,968 


2 


1 

60..., 

33,937 

5,546 

197 

5 


1 

61..., 

mioo 

4,760 

188 

4 

1 

1 

62.,,. 

29317 

3,072 

122 

1 

1 

1 

63..., 

22300 

%m: 

125 

3 


1 

64.... 

21300 

3,778 


5 


1 

65.,.. 

24,500 

4,832 

176 

1 

1 

1 

66.... 

243) 

6333 

216 

2 

1 

1* 

67.... 

37300 

6,192 


1 


1 

68.... 

43,000 

6392 

236 

7 

1 

1 

69.... 

38,200 

7,198 

309 

6 

1 

1 

70.... 

48,400 

5,926 1 

241 

8 ^ 

1 

1 

71.... 

44,600 

8,448 1 

336 

2 


1 

72,... 

50,000 

8,047 : 

264 

5 

2 

1 

73,... 

38,500 

7315 

247 

5 

3 

1 

74.... 

21,500 

5320 ^ 


4 

2 

1 

75.... 

49,900 

10,066 1 

391 

7 

6 

2 

76.;.,' 

36,100 

4,963 i 

177 

3 


1 

77....' 

48300 

5,358 1 

192 

5 


2 

78.... 

34,100 

4,724 1 

200 

7 


1 

79.... 

39,100 

4,724 


8 


1 

80,... 

40y^ 

4358 


8 


1 

81.... 

47,700 

7365 1 

294 

7 

1 

1 

82.,., 

43,100 

7340 ' 

236 

6 

2 

1 

83.... 

45,900 

2340 i 

86 

6 

1 

1 

84.... 

45,900 

3335 

148 

2 

1 

1 , 

85.... 

41,000 

6,461 

226 

4 

3 


86.... 

37300 

7,010 

252 

2 

2 ' ■ 

„ 1 

87..., 

45,100 

2,SS3 

112 

8 

i ' 

1 


Office 

Em- 

ployees 
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TABLE 6 (Continued) 


Popcr.A- 


PCPIL 1 


NrMiiEE 


TIO.V 


*ME3IBER- I 


SHIP I 


UF 

Teach- 

ers 


! 


f 


XCMBEE 1 ATTEND. 1 OffIC* 

:OP SCPEB-j NcRSES { ANCE : Em- 
VISOBS I I S. OFFICERS j PLOTEES 


t ' 
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TABLE 6 iConimiied) 


ClT¥ 

nOPC'LA' 

TION 

Fupin 

MEM»EK' 

SHIP 

Nuhbek 

OF 

Teach- 

ers 

Number 

OP SrpEU- 
VISORS 

Nurses 

ATTEN'D- 

AN'CE 

Officers 

Office 

Em- 

ployees 

m.... 

41.300 

4,1S7 

200 

6 

5 

1 

3 


27.100 

4,3S5 

186 

7 

1 

1 

2 

136.,.. 

23.500 

4.512 

165 

4 

1 

1 

2 

137,... 

27,400 

3.m 

197 

S 

1 

1 

2 


26,700 

5.231 

181 

6 

1 

1 

1 

139. . . , 

21.900 

2,290 

103 

6 

1 

2 

2 

140.... 

29,902 

6.058 

207 

2 

1 

1 

2 

141.,.. 

42,400 

10,169 

330 

6 

1 

1 

4 

142.... 

20,000 

3430 

132 

2 

1 

1 

2 

143,... 

32.300 

6.329 

249 

2 

0 

1 

3 

144,.,. 

26,600 

3430 

161 

6 

1 

1 

3 

145.... 

20,000 

3.142 

115 

2 

1 

1 

2 

146.... 

31,200 

5,748 

270 


0 

1 

5 

147.,.. 

48,600 

8,907 

339 

7 

4 

2 

3 

14S.... 

44.100 

8,500 

448 

5 

5 

1 

4 

149. . . . 

25, m 

4,535 

158 

7 

1 

1 

2 

150.... 

25,600 

6,774 

279 

9 

3 

1 

5 

151.... 

20,200 

5431 

308 

7 

3 

1 

5 

152.,.. 

23,600 

7,697 

312 

4 

2 

2 

5 

153.,,, 

^,600 

5,559 

256 

5 

4 

2 

4 

154,... 

24,800 

4,672 

211 

7 

2 

2 i 

5 

155.,,. 

23,600 

5,105 

206 : 

7 

1 

1 

2 

156,,., 

43,900 

3,903 

172 

S I 

2 

2 

4 

157..., 

33,000 

5,912 

291 

12 

4 

1 

7 

158... , 

23,200 

4,138 

162 

6 

1 

1 ' 

4 

159. , , . 

42.900 

6.890 

295 

3 

1 

1 

5 

160,,.. 

37,600 

8,290 

2^ 

6 

1 

1 1 

4 

161.... 

26,^ 

5,317 

245 

6 

2 

1 

2 

262..,. 

29,600 

5,824 

214 

5 

2 

1 

2 

163.,.. 

23,100 

4,685 

179 

3 

2 

1 

3 

SD...... 


ms 

SO 

28 

1.8 


2 

Mean 

32,923 

5,278 

207 

5.9 

2.1 

1.2 

3.6 



( 2,146 

88 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Bange . , . 


1 to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 



U0469 

448 , 

12 

10 

3 

i 

10 

L 


divided by the probable error) for the numerical elements are 
given in Table 8, 

The coefficient of correlation, r, indicates the relationship 
between the elements compared, Rugg ^ regards correlation as 
being present but low where r ranges from M or ,20 to J5 or 

H. 0., Methods Apptl^d Ednmti^ HoiigiitOH Mifflin 

Oompftayv MB* 
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T-4BLE 7 

Pupil Membership anb Number op Pupils Per Classified Employee ik 
163 CmEs ExcLusnYj m Massachusetts Cities 


City 

Pupil 

Member- 

SHIP 

Pupils 

PEE 

Teacher 

Pupils 

pee 

Super- 

visor 

Pupils 

PER 

Nurse 

Pupils 

per 

Attenik 

AKCE 

OlfTlCER 

Pupils 

PEE 

Oppicb 

Em- 

ployee 

1 

9,079 

23 

1,819 

2,270 

9,079 

! 1.816 

2 

4,970 

27 

626 

2,485 

4,970 

! 1,657 

3 

5,246 

24 

1.312 

2,623 

5246 

2423 

4 

2,460 

27 

410 

1,215 

2,460 

1415 

5 

4,370 

27 

874 

1,457 

4,370 

2,185 

6 

4,203 

29 

701 

1,051 

4,205 

1,402 

7 

2,607 

23 

372 

um 

2,607 

2,607 

8 

4,773 

19 

682 

1,591 

4,773 

1491 

9 .......... 

2,832 

25 

566 

2,832 

2,832 

2432 

10 

4,629 

25 

579 

1,157 

4,629 

2,315 

11 

3,983 

25 

3,983 

1,992 

3,983 

3,983 

12 

7,735 

29 

; 1447 

1,934 

2478 

1489 

13 

5,595 

23 

466 

2,798 

2,798 

1,119 

14 

5,566 

27 

795 

1,3^ 

5466 

927 

13 

5,289 

27 

588 

2,645 

1,763 

1,322 

16 

6285 

27 

698 

1257 

6285 

2.C^ 

17 

I 6,809 

25 

973 


2.270 

1,135 

18 

1 6,734 

32 

2,1^5 

3,367 

3,367 

6,734 

19 

4,438 

21 

4,438 

1,479 

4,438 

1,109 

20 

4,533 

22 

907 

2,267 

4,533 

2467 

21 

7,372 

21 

' 737 

1,229 

7,372 

i;m 

22 

9^78 

n 

1,160 

1,160 

9,278 

1,325 

23 

1 4.935 

23 

411 

987 

2,468 

449 

24 

1 5330 

22 

736 

648 

2,915 

2,915 

25 

6,193 


742 

m 

5,193 

1,731 

26 

5,061 

1 24 

563 

i 1,265 

5,061 

844 

27 

7,560 

22 

687 

1490 

3,780 

i 756 

28 

6,618 

23 

827 

1,324 

6,618 

1,655 

29 .......... 

2,804 

26 

561 

2,804 

2,804 

1,402 

30 i 

3,887 

24 

486 

1493 

1,944 

1,944 

31 .'..i 

4,466 

25 

447 

2,^ 

4,466 

1,117 

32 

2,886 

19 

361 


2,886 

962 

, 33 .......... 

3,714 

24 

338 ! 

1438 

3,714 

1,857 

34 

7,132 

28 

1,022 

1,783 

7,132 ; 

1,783 

33 

9,354 


780 

3,118 

4,677 

1436 

36 

10,076 

28 

2419 

5,038 

10,C«^6 

2,015 

37 .......... 

3399 

32 

557 

3,899 

3,899 

1,950 

38 

8,007 

26 

728 

2,002 

8,007 

1,001 

39 ' 

7,270 

29 

1,212 

1,454 

7470 

2,423 

40 

5,922 

26 

740 

l,48i 

5,922 

987 

41 

4,445 

30 

494 

1,482 

4,445 

2423 

42'' 

4,104 

37 

410 


4,104 

1,368 

43 .......... 

5,120 

m 

853 

Biiil 

5,15K> 

1,7C^ 
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TABLE 7 (Continued) 


City 

FCPll. 
Mem BEE- 
SHIP 

Pupils 

PEB 

Teachee 

Pupils 

FEB 

SUPEB- 

YISOB 

Pupils 

PEE 

XCBSE 

Pupils 

PER 

Attekd- 

ANCB 

Oppicee 

Pupils 

PER 

Office 

Em- 

ployee 

44 

2.658 

26 

532 

2,658 

2,658 

1,329 

45 

3,566 

32 

3.566 

3,566 

3,560 

1,189 

46 

4,754 

33 

i,iS9 

1,585 

4,754 

1,585 

47 

4,969 

36 

2,485 

2,485 

4,969 

1,656 

4a 

3,612 

2S 

602 

3,612 

3,612 

1,204 

49 

4,<M2 

30 

4,012 

2,021 

4,042 

2,021 

50 

4,597 

24 

575 

1,532 

2399 

2399 

51 

4,640 

28 

580 

2,320 

4,640 

1,547 

52 

2,734 

24 

684 

2,734 

2,734 

624 

53 

2,146 

24 

268 

2,146 

2,146 

2,146 

54 

4,916 

25 

983 

1,639 

4,916 

2,458 

55 

4,433 

29 

4,433 

4,433 

4,433 

4,433 

56 

4,341 

32 

4,341 

1,447 

4,341 

1,447 

57 .......... 

3,683 

35 

1342 

X 

3,683 

3,683 

58 

3,d05 

38 

701 

X 

3305 

S305 

69 

3,968 

29 

1,984 

X 

3,968 

3,968 

60 

5^ 

28 

1,109 

X 

5346 

5346 

61 

4,760 

25 

1,190 

4,760 

4,760 

2.380 

m 

3,072 

25 

439 

3,072 

3,072 

1336 

63 

2,984 

24 

995 

X 

2,984 

1,492 

64 

3,778 

30 

756 

X 

3,778 

3,778 

65 

4,8^ 

27 

43^ 

4332 

4,832 

4,832 

66 

6,333 

29 

3,1^ 

6,333 

6,333 

3,167 

67 

6,192 

31 

6,192 

X 

6,192 

3,096 

68 ......... 

6,892 

19 

985 

6,892 

6,892 1 

2,297 

m .......... 

7,198 

23 

1,200 

7,198 

7,198 

2,399 

70 

5,926 

25 

741 

5,926 

5,m 

2,963 

71 

8,448 

25 

4,234 

X 

8,448 

2,816 

72 

8,047 

30 

1,609 

4,024 

8,047 

4,024 

73 

7.215 

29 

1,443 

2,405 

7315 

3,608 

74, 

5,320 

m 

1,330 

2,660 

5,320 

1,771 

75' .......... 

10,066 

m 

1,438 

1,678 

5,033 

5,033 

76 

4,963 

2B 

1,654 

4,963 

4,963 

2,487 

,77, 

5,358 

28 

1,072 

2,679 

2,679 

1340 

78 

4,724 

24 

675 

i 4,724 

4,724 

1375 

78 

: 4,724 

43 

1 591 

i 4,724 

4324 

1,181 

80 

1 4358 

25 

! 607 

' 4,858 

4358 

1315 

81 

1 7,065 

24 

1,009 

1 7,065 

7,066 

2355 

82 

1 7340 

33 

1,307 

3,920 

73 ^ 

2313 

83 

2,240 

m 

373 

2340 

2340 

1,120 

84 

3335 

26 

1,918 

3335 

3,835 

3335 

85 

6,^1 

29 

1,615 

2,154 

3,231 

1,615 

88 

1 , 7,010 

1 m 

3,505 

8^ 

7,010 

3305 

m 

2.823 

1 ' 25 " 

353 

23 S^ 

2323 

1,412 

88 

3,094 

m 

1,547 

3, CM 

3,094 

3,094 
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TABLE 7 (Continued) 


City 

Pfpil 

.MKMBrU. 

SHIP 

PtrriLS 

PER 

Teacher 

] PrpiLS 

1 PER 

1 ^^€PER- 

; VISOR 

Pupils 

PER 

XURSE 

i Pupils 
f pee 
i Attend- 
ance 
Officer 

! Pupils 

PER 

Office 

Em- 

ployee 

89 

3.708 

28 

— 

1,851 

3,708 

1,236 

m 

2,615 

29 


2,615 

2,615 

2,615 

91 

4,658 

27 

■IBM 

1,553 

2,^ 

1,165 

92 

4,309 

27 

616 

4,309 

4,309 

1,436 

93 

2.499 

16 

625 

2,499 

2,499 

1.250 

U 

7.629 

27 

763 

i;526 

3315 

1,272 

95 

5,291 

27 

661 

2,645 

5,291 

1,763 

96 

6,707 

23 

745 

3,354 

3,354 

!,341 

97 

9,871 

25 

1,645 

3^290 

9,871 

1,410 

m 

3,380 

24 

376 

X 

3,380 

483 

99 

3,442 

25 

492 

3,442 

3,442 

1 721 

100 

3,551 

24 

X 

X 

3,551 

L776 

101 

4,971 

25 

994 

4,971 

2,486 

1,243 

102 

6,715 

22 

959 

6,715 

6,715 

2,238 

103 

8,027 


1,003 

1,338 

8,027 

1,003 

104 

7,114 

22 

711 

1,779 

3357 

1,016 

105 

7,060 

25 

m 

1,765 

7,060 

784 

106 

8,456 

22 

769 

2,114 

8.456 

2,114 

107 

3,872 

22 

431 

968 

3,872 

1591 

lOS 

3,^ 

27 

1,328 

3,985 

1,993 

i:m 

109 

5,523 

30 

2,762 

5,523 

2,762 

1,841 

110 

7,577 

28 

1,02S 

: 7,577 

I 3,789 

3,789 

Ill 

3,212 

25 

X 

3,212 

3312 

1,071 

m 

4,009 

31 

1,002 

4,009 

4,009 

2,005 

113 

3,960 

m 

792 

1,980 

3,960 

1,320 

114 

3,720 

31 

930 

1,860 

3,720 

930 

115 

! 3,784 

28 

946 

3,784 

3,784 

1,892 

116 

4.301 

27 

478 

4,301 

4,301 

2,151 

117 

' 3,547 

36 

1,182 

X 

3,547 

1 3,547 

118 

4,734 

28 

1,578 

2,367 

4,734 

1,184 

119 

3664 

24 

916 

1,832 

3,664 

1,221 

m 

4,995 

27 

999 

■ X 

4,995 

1,665 

121 

8,138 

24 

814 

814 

4,069 

1,628 

122 

i 3,952 

21 

988 

1,976 

3,952 

1,976 

m 

3,617 

25 

517 

X 

3,617 

3,617 

124 

4.600 

i 21 

575 

X 

4,600 

1,533 

125 

8,074 

21 

1,153 

X 

4,037 

1,346 

126 

5,334 

26 

1,067 

2,667 

5,334 

2,667 

m 

5294 

27 

1,059 

5,294 

5,294 

1,765 

128 

6,319 

23 

790 

1,580 

6,319 

1,264 

m .........c 

3,212 

1 25 

m 

X 

3,212 

1,071 

130 

7,949 

1 '' 28 

994 

2,650 

7,949 

1,987 

m ^ 

3,320 

24 

553 

1,6^ 

3,320 

1,660 

132^^^'......,,... : 

3,867 

25 

552 

1,^ 

3367 

1,^ 

133' ..........1 

8,673 

21 

723 

2391 

8,673 

1,239 
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TABLE 7 {Continued) 


City 

Pupil 

Mumbke- 

SHIP 

Pupils 

PKB 

Teachee 

Pupils 

PER 

SUPEE- 

risoE 

Pupils 

PEE 

Nurse 

Pupils 

PEE 

ATTE NU- 
ANCE 

Offices 

Pupils 

PEE 

Office 

Em- 

ployee 

m 

4,1S7 

21 

69S 

837 

4,187 

1896 

135 .........J 

4,385 

24 

626 

4,385 

4,^ 

2,193 

136 

4,512 

27 

1,128 

4812 

4,512 

2,256 

137 

5.220 

m 

653 

5.220 

5,220 

2,610 

138 

5,231 

29 

872 

5,231 

5,231 

1,744 

139 

2J90 

22 

382 

2,290 

1,145 

1,145 

140 

6,058 

29 

3,029 

6,058 

6,058 

3,029 

141 

10,169 

31 

1,695 

10,169 

10,169 

2,542 

142 

3,430 

26 

1,715 

3,430 


1.715 

143 

6,329 

25 

3,165 

X 

6,329 

2,110 

144 

3,430 

21 

572 

3,430 


1,143 

145 

3,142 

27 

1,571 

3,142 

3,142 

1871 

146 1 

5,748 

21 

523 

X 

5,748 

1,150 

147 

8,907 

26 

1,273 

2,258 

4.454 

2,969 

14S 

8,500 

19 

1,700 

1>00 


2,125 

149 

4,535 

29 

648 

4,535 

4,535 

2368 

159 

6,774 

24 

753 

2,258 

6,774 ■ 

1855 

151 

5,431 

18 

776 


6,431 

1,0^ 

152 

7,697 


1,924 

3349 

3849 

1839 

153 

5.559 

22 

i,n2 



1,390 

154 

4,672 

22 

667 

2,336 

2,336 

934 

155 

5,105 

25 

729 


5,105 

2,553 

156 

3,903 

m 

488 

1,952 


976 

157 

5,912 

20 

493 

1.478 

5,912 

S45 

158 

4.138 

26 

690 

4,138 

4,138 

1,035 

159 

6890 

23 

2.297 

6890 


1,378 

160 

B;m 

28 

1,382 

8390 

8390 

2.073 

161 

5.317 

22 

8S6 

2,658 

5,317 

2,658 

162 

Bm 

27 

1,165 

2,912 

5,824 

2,912 

163 

4,685 

26 

1,562 

2,343 

4,685 

1,662 

S.B. 


9 

1,000 

1,^ 

2354 


Mean ........ 

5,278 

23.47 

1,084 

2^634 

4^158 

1858 



/ 16 

353 

648 

1,145 

449 

Hange 


< to 

to 

to 

to 

to 



1 43 

6,192 

10,169 

10,169 

6,734 


.40; as being “markedly” present when r ranges from .35 or .40 
to .50 or .60; and as being “high” when r is above .60 or ,70, 

The interpretation of the significance of an r is generally 
made by taking into account the probable error of the r. The 
statistical probable error of r is determined by a formula which 
assumes l^at the number of cases of the different traits or 
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TABLE 8 

Numerical EELmoNSHXP of Pupil Membership an^d Population, Pupil 
Membership and Numbi3i of Certain Classified EMPLovEts, ano 
BETWEEN Certain Classified Emploa^ees and Other Classified 
Employees fob 22 MASSACHUSEfprs Cities, 163 Cities Exouu- 
Bvm OF Massachusetts Cities, and 185 Cities Including 
Massachusetts Cities 


PrjpiL Membership and Population 

(r3.2) 

j . 

Value 
OP r 

P.B. 

Ratio 

Twenty’-Two Massaciiusetts Cities 


.87 

mm 

22.0 

One-Hundred Sixty-Three Cities.. 


.70 

.0285 

250 

One-Hundred Eighty-Five Cities.. 


.72 

.0^9 

30.0 

Pupil Membership and Number of 
Nurses 

{r3.6) 

Value 

OF r 

PH. 

Ratio 

Twenty-Two IMassaehusetts Cities 


.69 

.0753 

9.6 

One-Hundred Sixty-Three Cities.. 


.41 

.0439 

9.4 

One-Hundred Eighty-Five Cities.. 


.43 

.0406 

10.6 

Pupil Membership and Number of 
Supervisors 

(r3.5) 

Value 

OP r I 

P.E. 1 

Ratio 

Twenty-Two Massachusetts Cities! 


.43 

.1172 i 

3.7 

One-Hundred Sixty-Three Cities. . ! 


.26 

.0493 

5.3 

One-Hundred Eighty-Five Cities.. 

i 


.27 

.0153 

6.0 

Pupil Membership and Number in 
Office Personnel 

(r3.8) 

Value 

OF r 

P.E. 

Ratio 

Twenty-T\go Massachusetts Cities 


■ .44 


38 

One-Hundred Sixty-Three Cities.. 


.50 


128 

One-Hundred Eighty-Five Cities. . 


.48 

im 

12.5 

Number of SIupeevisors and Num- 
ber OF Teachers 

tr5.4) 

Value 

OP r 

P.E. 

Ratio 

TMrenty-Two Massachusetts Cities 


.44 


38 

One-Hundred Sixty-Three Cities.. 

1 

.37 


8.0 

One-Hundred Eighty-Five Cities.. 


.36 


8.3 

Number of Supervisors and Num- 

(r5.8) 

Value 

P.B, 

Ratio 

ber IN Office Personnel 

OF r 

Twenty-Two Ma^chusetts Cities 


.22 

.1375 

1.6 

One-Hundred Sixty-Three Cities.. 


.52 

.0385 

13.0 

One-Hundred Eighty-Five Cities., 


.46 


11.6 


classes that are being compared represent a random sampling 
of an infinitely large number of such cases. random sampling 
of an infinite universe^' is the expression used by statisticians. 
In the present study, the eases studied are taken not from ah 
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mfinitely large ntimber of cases (an “infinite nniverse^O? 
from a definitely known number of cases (a “finite universe”) 
which constitute the total number of cases that could be studied. 
No formula has been devised up to the present time by which 
the probable error of an r for cases from a finite universe can 
be determined. The probable error of r as determined by the 
formula now used is too large for an r between cases taken from 
a finite universe. 

Since in order to be reasonably certain that some correla- 
tion actually does exist> an r must be at least three to four 
times its probable error, and since we know that the probable 
errors for the several r’s for Table 8 are too large, we need to be 
concerned here with the size of the P.E. only if the ratios be- 
tween the r^s and the P-E/s are less than 4. All of the r^s 
of the intercorrelations for Table 8 are positive and all of them 
indicate the presence of some degree of correlation. All of the 
ratios except one are significant, that is, the ratio being 4 or 
more, we are reasonably certain that some correlation does 
actually exist. 

For the 22 Massachusetts cities, the r between number of 
supervisors and number in the administrative office personnel is 
only .22, while for the 163 cities it is .52, and for the 185 cities 
it is .46- For the 185 cities and the 1^ cities the ratio is 11.6 
and .13, respectively, while for the 22 cities it is only 1.6. The 
determining of the reliability of the correlation betw'een num- 
ber of supervisors and number of employees in the office per- 
sonnel by dividing the r by its P.E. seems to indicate that we 
cannot be reasonably certain that any correlation actually exists 
because the ratio is far below 4. We must remember, however, 
that the 22 cases represent 85 per cent of all the cases in a finite 
group and that the P.E. is too large, and that since the formula 
for computing the P.E. or r has the square root of N in the 
denominator, the smaller the number of cases the larger is the 
P.E, In order to be certain that some correlation exists between 
number of supervisors and number in office personnel for the 
22 cities, it is necessary to supplement the evidence presented 
by the r of the P.R of .1375, and the ratio of 1.6. 

The 22 Massachusetts cities were ranked in orders of merit 
for number of supervisors and for number in office personnel. 
The Spearman “Footrule” formula for finding R was used, and 
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R was found to be ,37. The r of the ranks of the 22 cities for 
number of super\dsors and number in office personnel is ,58, 
and while this r is not definitely comparable with the product- 
moment r, it nevertheless presents sufficient evidence of correla- 
tion to warrant the assumption that some correlation does exist. 

The data for number of supervisors and number in office 
personnel for the 22 Massachusetts cities were put into a scatter 
diagram, and it "was evident from inspection that there is some 
correlation. Two extreme cases were responsible for the small 
correlation, ,22, These two extreme cases were now left out 
and the data for the 20 Massachusetts cities ^ve the following 
statistical results: 

r = .50 P.E. of r = .1131 Ratio =r 4,4 

From all of the considerations given the data, w'e are reason- 
ably certain that there is actual correlation between number of 
supervisors and number in office personnel in the 22 Massachu- 
setts cities. 

Significant Differences between Present Practice in 
Regaro to Number of Certain Classified Employees 
IN 22 Massachusetts Cities and 163 Cmss 
Outside of Massachuseto 

The interpretation of Tables 4, 5, 6, and 7, to find out whether 
there is a significant difference between present practice in 
Massachusetts cities and in cities outside of Massachusetts in 
the matter of number of certain classified employees, can best be 
accomplished in terms of the average number of such employees 
compared with the average number of pupils. 

The average of column 3 (pupils per teacher) of Table 5 for 
22 Massachusetts cities is 25.82 and the standard deviation of 
the distribution is 2M, The average for the 163 cities is 23,47 
and the standard deviation of the distribution is 8.76, 

In order to be reasonably certain that there is a real difference 
greater than zero between the two means, the ratio (the quotient 
of the difference of the means divided by the standard deviation 
of the difference of the means) must be three or more,® In deter- 
mining whether there is a significant difference between the 

•Garrett, H. B., Siatistica i» Psychology / and Educatim . Longmans, Gre«ii & 
Company, New York, 1927, p. 183. 
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average number of pupils per teacher for the 22 Massachusetts 
cities and for the cities, the procedure is as follows: 
Standard de\iation of the means for 22 Massachusetts cities is 


2.08 

y/W 


: .4435. 


Standard deviation of the means for the 163 cities is 


8.76 


= .66 


V163 

Standard de\dation of the difference of the means is 


V (.4435)‘‘ + (.66)^ = .79 

Difference of the means = 25.82 — 23.47 = 2.35. 2.35 — .79 
= 3. This is a significant difference. 

In like manner the significance or lack of significance was 
determined for the difference of the means of columns 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 of Table 5 for the 22 Massachusetts cities and the 163 
cities of Table 7. 

The difference between the means of the number of pupils per 
teacher is a significant difference. 

The difference between the means of the number of pupils per 
supervisor is a significant difference. 

The differences of the means of columns 4, 5, and 6, the 
number of pupils per nurse, the number of pupils per attendance 
officer, and the number of pupils per office personnel employee 
are not significant differences. 

Where the differences of the means are significant differences, 
the significance of the difference simply means that there actually 
is a numerical difference which cannot be wiped out by errors 
of sampling. So f ar there is nothing in our calculations, nor 
in the statistical conclusions, to tell us whether the difference 
between the means of the number of pupils per teacher and the 
means of the number of pupils per supervisor in the 22 Massa- 
chusetts cities and the 163 cities indicates better or worse 
administration practice in the case of the 22 Massachusetts cities 
or the 163 cities. 

An analysis of the data, beyond statistical analysis, is neces- 
sary before we can draw conclusions as to which practice is the 
better practice, and also whether the present practice in either 
group of cities is good practice. The difference in number of pupils 
per teacher is too small to warrant any other conclusion regard- 
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ing the implication of educational oukomes other than that a 
difference as small as this would not have a detrimental effect. 

Al! studies that have been made regarding the effect of class 
size on pupil achievement have been made on the basis of small 
classes compared with large classes, with a much larger differ- 
ence betw^een average size of classes than is here represented. 
The conclusions^ w^arrant the assumption that a difference of 
two or three within classes as small as 23 to 25 wmuld not be 
detrimental 

The only remaining basis for comparison is the financial com- 
parison. The average number of pupils for the 185 cities in- 
cluded in this study is 5,291. For a city of that size the number 
of teachers required, if the average number of pupils per teacher 
in the 163 cities were used as a basis, would be 221. Using as a 
basis the number of pupils per teacher in the Massachusetts 
schools, the number of teachem wmuld be 204. The difference is 
17 teachers. The average salary of elementary public school 
teachers in the United States in 1926 for a city having this num- 
ber of pupils w’'as $1,600.® For a city haring 5,291 pupils, Massa- 
chusetts^ practice in regard to the number of pupils per teacher 
would represent a financial economy of approximately $21,000. 

The administration significance of the difference between the 
means of ^pupils per supervisor for the 22 Massachusetts cities 
and the 163 cities may be considered from the point of view of 
the educational implications involved. 

It has been demonstrated through educational experimenta- 
tion that superrision improves the educational outcomes and 
that superrision is a financial economy in that it reduces pupil 
failures and increases the quality and quantity of educational 
outcomes.^ In the present study, the “number of supervisors** 
includes supervisors of special subjects, of health, of physical 
education, of atypical classes of adult alien education, of con- 
tinuation schools, directors of research, general supervisors and 
assistant superintendents in charge of supervision of instruction. 
One general supervisor, a director of research, a supervisor of 
atypical classes, one supervisor each for art, music, health, 

^Stevenson, P. R.» Smailer Ciasaes or Larger, Publie School Pablishiag €im- 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois, 1923. 

’National Education Association, Mesearch Bulletin^ Vol. VII, No. 3. 

’Pittman, M. S., The Value of BupervUion, Warwick and York, Baltimore# 
Maryland. 1921. 
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manual arts, household arts, and two for physical education 
represent a supervisory staif of 10^ and represent a mimmum 
number for desirable practice. The Massachusetts average num- 
ber of 8.14 supervisors comes nearer the desirable number than 
the average of 5.93 for the 163 cities. The ratio of number of 
school nurses to number of pupils is not close to desirable prac- 
tice in either the group of 22 Massachusetts cities or the 163 other 
cities.^ In the 22 Massachusetts cities the number of pupils per 
nurse is 2,331 and in the 163 cities it is 2,237 for those cities in 
which there are school nurses. There are, however, in this group, 
20 cities in which there are no school nurses. The number of 
pupils per nurse in the cities which have school nurses, exclusive 
of the Massachusetts cities, is 2,587. The average number of 
pupils per attendance oiBBcer in the Massachusetts cities is 
5,059 and in the 163 cities it is 4,1(^; for the 185 cities it is 4,266. 
The jSgures represent pupil membership in the public schools. 
The average for each group of cities is below the standard set up 
by Emmons.^ 

The average number of pupils per administration office em- 
ployee is 2,005 for the Massachusetts cities, 1,909 for the 163 
cities, and 1,964 for the 185 cities. Only 3, or 14 per cent, of the 
Massachusetts cities provide clerks for the attendance officers. 
Only 2, or 10 per cent, provide clerks for the supervisory staff. 
Seventy-seven per cent of the superintendents of schools in the 
22 Massachusetts cities reported that their clerical staff was too 
small. Since there is no significant difference between the aver- 
age number of pupils per office employee in the three groups of 
cities, it is reasonable to conclude that the number of adminis- 
tration office employees is inadequate for the last two grouiB 
as well as for the Massachusetts group. 

Summary ahb Conclusions 

1, The difference between the average number of pupils per 
teacher for the 22 Massachusetts cities and for the 163 cities ex- 
clusive of the Massachusetts cities is a significant difference. 

2. a financial point of view, this difference represents 

Oirision of Held Studies, Institute of Educational Researdx, !C^ciiers 
Columbia University, sets up a standard of one school nurse to 1,200' 
to LiW pupils. 

: /*Emmofl3s,,,F. op. cif. 
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better practice in Massachusetts than in the 163 cities, and the 
difference represents no implications of inferior educational out- 
comes- 

3. From this study we are not able to conclude what the 
number of pupils per teacher should be- 

4* The difference between the means of the number of pupils 
per supervisor is a significant difference- 

6. This difference represents better practice in the Massachu- 
setts cities. 

6- The average number of supervisors in both groups of cities 
is too small. 

7. The difference between the means of the average number 
of pupils per school nurse is not a significant difference. 

8. In each group of cities the average number of nurses is too 
small. 

9. The difference between the means of the average number 
of pupils per attendance officer is not a significant difference. 

10. In each group of cities the ratio of number of pupils per 
attendance officer is too large. 

11. The difference of the means of number of pupils per ad- 
ministrative office employee is not a significant difference. 

12. The average number of administrative office employees is 
too small in each group of cities. 



CHAPTER IX 


RELATIONSHIPS IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
SUPERVISORY ORGANIZATIONS 

Rugg^ regards correlation as '^negligible^’ when r is less than 
15 to .20; as when r ranges from 15 or .20 to .35 or .40; as 
^‘marked” W’hen r ranges from ,35 or .40 to .50 or .60; and as 
^iiigh^^ when r is above .60 or .70. However, ^low^' or '^high^' 
correlation coefficients do not of necessity mean low or high 
agreement or relationship.^ 

Referring to Tables 4 and 6, common sense tells us that there 
would very likely be a high degree of relationship or correla- 
tion between pupil membership and size of population, and that 
the relationship would be fairly constant. Table 8 shows us 
that the r is .87 for the 22 Massachusetts cities and that for 
the 163 cities outside of Massachusetts it is .70. We know 
that the relationship between these two elements is boimd to be 
rather high and fairly constant because of the kind of relation- 
ship. A city of 50,000 population is certain to have a larger 
pupil membership than a city of 20,000. In the case of the other 
r’s of Table 8, although we may be able to decide with practical 
certainty that some relationship exists, we are not able to tell 
from the r, nor from the ratio of r to the P.E. of r, whether the 
relationship is high or low, or how co nstant it is. 

Kelley ® has designated the radical V (1 r^) the coefficient of 

alienation, which is called k. It measures the absence of rela- 
tionship in much the same way that r measures the 'presence of 
relationship. The peculiar value oi k lies in the fact that it 
indicates rather closely the constancy of relationship between 
two variables. The greater the value of k the less constant is 
the relationship. If relationship is high and constant, it is pos- 

* Engl?, H, O., BtatUtiml Methods AppUmi to JSiumtion, Houghton Mifflin 

Company, Hew Xodr. 1917, ,p. 256. ' ^ 

* Holsinger, K. J., Efwftetiool Method /or Students in Oinn anU 

'Company, 1928, p. 16S. ■ ■ ' ' 

» Kelley, T. L., **FHndples Uaderlyiag the Classification oif Men/* rmrml 
0 / Apptm 1919, Vol. Ill, 1, p. 59. 
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sible to predict fairly closely the value of one variable when the 
value of the other variable is known. If. on the other hand, k 
is large, the prediction of the unknown variable from the known 
variable is but little better than a guess because the relationship 
is not constant, or orderly. The haphazard relationship between 
number of pupils and number of supervisors as shoTO in Table 
7 is a good example of wdmt is meant by lack of constant rela- 
tionship, even where correlation is *‘markedly^’ present as a 
general relationship for the whole distribution of cases. 

Table 9 show’s among other things the degree of constancy of 
relationship betw’een number of pupils and number of certain 
classified employees, and the degree of constancy of relationship 

TABLE 9 

COKEELATIONS AND InTEECORRELATIONS BETWEEN NUMBER OF PuPILS AND 

Number of Certain Classified Emploi’ees ; the Value of k ; and the 
D sxmE OF Constancy of Relationship for 22 Massachusetts 
Cities, 163 Cities Exclusive of Massachusetts Cities, and 
185 Cities Including Massachusetts Cities 


Cities 

HI 

Value 

OFr 

Value 

OF k 

Con- 

stancy 

22 

Massachusetts Cities — .... 


.87 



163 

Cities 

3.2 


.7141 

29 

185 

Cities 

3.2 

.72 

.6913 

.31 

22 

MassaciKisetts Cities 

3.6 

.69 

.7226 

28 

163 

Cities 

1 3.6 

.41 

.9115 

.09 

185 

Cities 

3.6 

; .43 

; .9015 

.10 

22 

Massachusetts Cities ........ 


1 A3 



163 

Cities 


.26 



185 

Cities 


27 

.9617 


22 

Massachusetts Cities 


.44 

.8963 


163 

Cities 

3.8 



.13 

185 

Cities — 



.8761 

,12 

22 

Massachusetts Cities 



.8963 

.10 

163 

Cities 


.37 

.9277 


185 

Cities 

5.4 

.36 

J2S5 

.07 

22 

Massachusetts Cities ........ 

5,8 

22 

.97^ 

.02 

163 

Cities 

5.8 

.52 

.8428 

.16 

185 

Cities . — 

5.8 

.46 

m2 

.11 


* r ^.2 is tbe correlation between columns 3 and 2, pupil membership and popu- 
lation of Tables S and 5; rs.e is the correlation between pupil membership and 
number of nurses; r^.s between pupil membership and number of supervisors; 

between pupil membership and number in office personnel ; rs.* between 
number of supervisors and number of teachers; and ra-a between number of super- 
visors and number in office personnel. 
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between number of certain classified employees and certain other 
classified employees. 

Knowing either of the two variables of r 3 .j (pupil member- 
ship or population) for any one of the 22 Massachusetts cities, 
the prediction of the other variable is only half-way between 
accuracy and a guess. In other words, k .50 for rs .2 indicates 
a constancy of relationship between the number of pupils and 
the size of the city which is only half-way between perfect con- 
stant relationship and a guess of relationship. 

Although correlation, when it does exist between two variables, 
does not necessarily show causation, and although the presence 
of a constant relationship does not necessarily show causation, 
nevertheless, in a problem involving relationship and interrela- 
tionships of public school administrative organizations, a high 
degree of absence of constant relationship is evidence of a look of 
a common planned relationship. 

In addition to the e\'idence of lack of constancy of relation- 
ships shown in Table 9, we have the further evidence of the wide 
range of the distributions shown in Table 7. For instance, the 
range of number of pupils per supervisor in the 163 cities group 
is from 268 to 6,192; the range of number of pupils per school 
nurse is from 648 to 10,169; and the range of pupils, per atten- 
dance officer is from 1,143 to 10,076. Even in the matter of 
pupils per teacher, w'here we would expect a considerable degree 
of constancy of numerical relationship, the range is from 16 to 
43. In the Massachusetts cities the ranges are much less ex- 
tensive. 

SxTMMAEY AND CONCOTSIONS 

1. In Massachusetts cities, in cities exclusive of Massachu- 
sette cities, and in cities including Massachusetts cities, the rela- 
tionship between number of pupils and number of supervisors is 
a haphazard relationship. It is not a relationship based on com- 
mon practice in planning. 

2. The relationship between number of pupils and number of 
school nurses is a haphazard relationship. It is not a relation- 
ship based on common practice in planning. 

3. The relationship between number of pupils and number of 
®npioyees in the administration office personnel is a haphazard 
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reiationship. It is not a relationship based on common practice 
in planning. 

4. The relationship between number of supervisors and num- 
ber of employees in the administration office personnel is a 
haphazard relationship. It is not a relationship based on com- 
mon practice in planning, 

5. The relationship between number of supervisors and number 
of teachers is a haphazard relationship. It is not based on com- 
mon practice in planning, 

6. In determining the number of classified employees in the 
administrative and supervisory^ organizations of city school sys- 
tems, present practice makes but little use of common adminis- 
trative planning. 

Tables 4, 5, 6, and 7 show the range in number of classified 
employees and the range of number of pupils per employee. The 
ranges are so extensive that they constitute weighty evidence in 
support of the conclusions drawn from the statistical treatment 
of the data. 



CHAPTER X 


FACTORS THAT DETERMINE THE TYPE OF ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY ORGANIZATIONS 

There are several factors which determine the type and, to a 
considerable extent, the effectiveness of the administrative and 
supervisory organizations of city school systems. A study of 
school laws, school surveys, and the data involved in the present 
study, leads to the above conclusion. 

The factors which determine the type and, to a considerable 
extent, the effectiveness of the organizations are: 

1. State school laws including dty charters. 

In Massachusetts the Municipal Finance Act of 1913 makes 
Massachusetts city school systems fiscally dependent. On the 
other hand, 70 per cent of the cities outside of Massachusetts 
are fiscally independent. The control and maintenance of school 
buildings are vested in oflScials outside of the school department 
in 12 per cent of Massachusetts cities and in 2 per cent of the 
cities exclusive of the Massachusetts cities. 

The control of health service including the appointment of 
nurses and physicians is vested in a board outside of the school 
department in 45 per cent of the Massachusetts cities and in 8 
per cent of the cities exclusive of the Massachusetts cities.^ 

In New Jersey the state law requires that there be a secretary 
of the board of education. 

New York provides by law that the superintendent of schools 
shall be the chief executive ofBcer of the board of education,* 
and this makes the unit type ' of organization mandatory. Penn- 
sylvania * legalizes the multiple ' type of organization. 

per (rnts given Iiere and in the paragraphs immediately following are 
those fonnd in Table 3, 

*See p. 29. 

»See p. 18. 

*See p. 30. 

» See p. 19. 

' 72 , ' ,, , ^ ^ ' 
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2. Fumiions of the board of edumiton. 

Recognition or lack of recognition by boards of education of 
what their own proper functions are. 

In Newburgh, New York, prior to 1929 many of the functions 
performed by the Newburgh Board of Education properly be- 
longed to the superintendent of schools. 

3. Superintendent of schools chief executive officer. 

Recognition or lack of recognition by the boards of education 

of the principle of educational administration, ’which requires 
that the superintendent of schools shall be the chief executive 
officer of the board and that all other administrative and super- 
visory officers shall be directly responsible to him or indirectly 
responsible to him through his assistants. t 

In 20 per cent of the city school systems, there is a business 
agent or manager of business affairs who is directly responsible 
to the board of education. 

4. School surveys, 

Caswell® in his study, City School Surveys, has shown that 
many city school systems that have had school surveys con- 
ducted by educational experts from outside the local school 
systems have changed their organizations as a direct result of 
the surveys. 

5. Leadership of the superintendent of schools. 

The investigator selected six cities in which the administrative 
and supervisory organizations were judged to be poor. The 
minute book of the board of education in each of these cities 
contained no evidence that the superintendent of schools had 
any plan or procedure to inform the board of what the schools 
were accomplishing or of the needs of the school system. 

Likewise six cities were selected in which the administrative 
and supervisory organizations were judged to be outstanding 
by reason of the degree to which they conformed to established 
principles of public school administration. In each of these six 
cities the minute book of the board of education contained evi- 

« Caswell, H. n., City Surveys. Bureau et FublicaUoBs, Teaebeare 

College, Columbia University, New York, 1029. 
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dence that the superintendeBt of schools had kept the board in- 
formed of the best practice in public school administration, 

6. Ability of the dty to pay. 

There is a tendency, but by no means without exceptions, for 
the wealthier cities to have more adequate organizations within 
the limitations of state law. Brookline, Massachusetts, and 
Montclair, New Jersey, each have good organizations, and each 
ranks near the top in the amount of taxable wealth back of 
each public school pupil It is impossible to differentiate the 
influence of factor number 6 (ability of the city to pay) from 
factor number 5 (leadership of the superintendent of schools). 

7. The plan of school organization, K-6S-S, or other plan. 

There is a marked tendency in the school systems having 

the junior high school organization to have more specialists to 
supervise such subjects as art, music, household arts, and indus- 
trial arts. It is impossible, however, to differentiate the influence 
of factor 7 from factor 8. 

8. The educational needs of a dty. 

The educational needs of a city are a factor in determining 
the administrative and supervisory organization of a city school 
system when the educational needs and the ability the city 
to pay are determined by an analytical and scientific study of the 
school system and the city it serves. The Division of Field 
Studies of Teachers College, Columbia University, in making a 
survey of a school system, always conducts such a study before 
making recommendations as to the administrative and super- 
visory organization. On the other hand, there are many school 
systems in which the educational needs are little known to the 
school officials and therefore have little influence in determin- 
ing what the organization shall be, 

0. The educational offerings of a school system. 

The educational offerings of a school system are a factor in 
determimng the administrative and supervisory organization 
of a city school system when Ahe educational offerings are de- 
termined by a scientific and analytical study of the school sys- 
tem, its educational needs, the degree to which those needs are 
being provided for, and the ability of the city to pay. The 
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Division of Field Studies of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, always follows this procedure in making recommenda- 
tions as to what the organization should be. 

10. The efficiency and relative cost of the organizatim. 

The efficiency and relative cost of an administrative organiza- 
tion as compared with other possible types of organization 
represent factors in determining the organization when the effi- 
ciency and relative cost are determined by a scientific and 
analytical study of the local school system in the light of ac- 
cepted principles of public school administration and supervi- 
sion. This is the procedure always followed in a properly con- 
ducted survey of a school system. On the other hand, the effi- 
ciency and relative cost of one type of organization as compared 
with other types of organizations have little or no effect in de- 
termining the organization in some cities because some of the 
other factors (2, 3, 4, and 5) are not present in the particular 
situation. 

SXJMMABY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. There are ten factors which determine the type, and, to a 
considerable extent, the effectiveness of the administrative and 
supervisory organizations of city school systems. 

2. The ntimber and power of these ten factors which are pres- 
ent in different situations vary greatly. The factor of a par- 
ticular state law which may have great influence in determining 
what the administrative and supervisory organization shall be 
in the cities of one state may be entirely absent in another state. 
Restrictions and requirements of the city charter which have 
great influence in determining the school system organization in 
one or more cities may be entirely absent in the case of other 
cities. The leadership of the superintendent of schools may be 
present in a marked degree in some cities and in only a slight 
degree in others. 

A consideration of the facts presented in 1 and 2 leads to con- 
clusions in 3 and 4. 

3. It is not possible to devise an administrative and super- 
visory organization chart that will be suitable for all cities of 
between 20,000 and 50,000 population. 

4. It is not possible to devise an organization chart that will 
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be suitable for all cities of practically the same population or of 
practically the same number of public school pupils. 

Even though it may be possible to oyercome the obstacles of 
state law and city charter restrictions, the factors of educational 
needs, educational offerings, ability of the city to pay, and the 
relative eflSciency and cost of one type of organization as com- 
pared with other types are all factors which can be discovered 
for a particular city only by means of a scientific and analytical 
study of the school system of that city. 



CHAPTER XI 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 

Practically all authorities in the field of public school adminis- 
tration have adopted the “line and staff” terminology in designat- 
ing or explaining by means of charts the relationships and 
authority in the administrative and supervisory organizations.^ 
Line officers are those oflScers whose authority is represented in 
a straight, imbroken vertical line. Line ofiBcers are responsible 
to and derive their authority from the officer or officers next in 
line above them. They have authority over and are responsible 
for the line officers next in line below them on the chart and 
they also have authority over the staff officers who are below 
them on the chart organization. A simple chart, Chart 1, is suffi- 
cient to show the meaning of the “line and staff” terminology. 

A chart of an administrative and supervisory organization of a 
school system may show proper relationships and an adequate 
number of line and staff officers to provide for the educational 
needs of the school system, but such an organization does not 
insure good administration. Organization may be a pencil and 
paper affair, but administration is a matter of human relation- 
ships. Although the setting up of an administrative and su- 
pervisory organization does not guarantee good administra- 
tion, it is nevertheless a fact that the establishment of a sound 
organization is a prerequisite for the best administration of a 
city school systemi 

It has been shown in Chapter X that there are several factors 
which determine the administrative and supervisory organiza- 
tion of a city school system. It has been shown that these fac- 
tors vary in strength and in number in the different cities. It 
has been shown that because of varying conditions, it is not pos- 
sible to set up an organization, or a chart to represent an 

^Eagelhardt* N. L. and Engelhardt, Fred, Pulylic School Susiness Athmnig- 
tration. Bureau of Publications, Teachers CoU^, Columbia University, New 
York, 1927, Chap, IT. 
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organization, that would be suitable for several different cities. 
Further evidence in support of this conclusion is found in the 
fact that in the many school survey reports made by the Insti- 
tute of Educational Research of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, no two of the charts of reconamended organizations 
are exactly alike, even though these organizations represented 


CHART 1 

Line and Staff OreicHais 



by the chart® are accompanied by recommendations that city 
charters or state laws be changed in order to make possible the 
proposed organizations. 

The educational survey, when it is among the factora, is a 
strong factor in determining the administrative and supervisory 
organization. It is imdoubtedly the Wrongest factor in deter- 
mining what the oi^anization should be, because, when it is 
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present, it includes within itself a consideration of all of the 
other factors. It is not always possible, however, for the super- 
intendent of schools to have the factor of a comprehensive edu- 
cational survey. But if there is no survey by educational ex- 
perts from outside the local school system, any proposed change 
in the organization should be made only after such a survey as 
the superintendent and his staff can make. After it has been 
determined wiiat the educational offerings are to be, then, and 
not until then, can it be determined what the administrative 
and supervisory organization should be. But even the deter- 
mining of the educational offerings in terms of the curriculum 
is by no means all that is necessary as a preliminar}^ to setting 
up the organization. The educational philosophy of the super- 
intendent of schools enters into the situation, and also his 
conception and understanding of the value of supervision. For 
instance, the educational offerings of the curriculum may in- 
clude provision for atypical children in special classes, but 
whether or not there shall be a supervisor of such special 
classes is not determined automatically. So far as the super- 
intendent of schools is concerned, this question is determined by 
his educational vision, his understanding of educational prin- 
ciples, and his leadership. 

It has 4)een shown that an administrative and supervisory 
organization that is best for a given city may not be suitable to 
meet the needs and requirements of another city. An organiza- 
tion that is entirely desirable and at the same time required to 
meet the needs of one city may be just as desirable in another 
city, but at the same time may not be so necessary as to offset 
the influence of the factor of a comparatively small amount of 
taxable wealth. 

The amount and quality of education, beyond that required 
by law, which an American fanaily provides for its boys and girls, 
are determined to a considerable extent by the financial ability 
of the family, by the desire for education, and the willingness of 
the family to pay for it. In the case of many school systems, the 
conditions are similar to those of the family. The influence of the 
factor of comparatively small taxable wealth is often overcome 
by a willingness to pay higher taxes for good schools. The 
of a desirable organization is often due, as shown by school sur- 
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Yeys, to tibe fact that neither the public nor the school officials 
know what a desirable organkation is, or that the type of organi- 
jsation determines to a considerable extent the quality of the 
educational service performed by the school system. 

It is sometimes claimed that a sound administrative and super- 
visory organization is a means of financial economy. Fair- 
mindedness and common sense compel us to the conclusion that 
such is not the fact in most cases. The cost of day schools per 
pupil in average membership in Montclair, New Jersey, not in- 
cluding capital outlay and debt service, for the year ending June 
30, 1928, was $167.48. For the thirty-nine cities in Massachu- 
setts, the amount expended per pupil in average membership for 
the same year was $100.19, Data for the cities of the United 
States are not available, but in all previously compiled data the 
Massachusetts per pupil expenditure has been considerably higher 
than for the country at large. 

All in all, the amount and the quality of educational service 
that a community demands of its school system largely deter- 
mines the amount paid for such service. If the most important 
function of public school administration were to keep expendi- 
tures as low as possible, the elimination of certain subjects not 
required by law, non-provision for good supervision, inadequate 
attendance service, poor teaching, and inadequate health service 
would reduce public school attendance and thus reduce public 
school expenditures. On the other hand, if public school educa- 
tion is as good as or better than private school education, pub- 
lic school attendance will increase, and, consequently, public 
school expenditures will increase. 

A very important function of administration, however, is the 
elimination of waste. Public school waste in general is of two 
kinds— educational waste and financial waste. The adminis- 
trative and supervisory organization is concerned with the elimi- 
nation of each type of waste. It is the particular function of 
the business administration to be concerned witii the elimina- 
tion of financial waste- It is the duty of administration to see 
to it that every position in the school system is filled by a person 
who is competent in terms of the work to be done, and that the 
w<xrk to be done is properly allocated. This includes providing 
an organization so that a high-salaried person shall not be re- 
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qiiired or allowed to do work that eaa be done as well by a low- 
salaried clerk. Ex-Govemor Smith * says: 

How long would any great corporation live if the man directing its 
affairs were compelled to spend 75 per csent of his time doing ciericaJ 
work? 

These same words are appropriate in considering the oi^ani- 
sation of a public school system. Administrative and supervi- 
sory organizations should proride not only for properly placing 
authority and responsibility for carrying on the work of the 
schools, but also for furnishing an adequate clerical staff. From 
the data available in the present study, we are not able to deter- 
mine objectively the number of clerks there should be in a school 
system of a given size. Certainly the number should be large 
enough so that the higher salaried officers shall not be required 
to do very much clerical work. 

Organization Charts 

Charts 1 to 17, inclusive, represent the administrative and 
supervisory organizations of city school systems in six states^ — 
California, Massachusetts, North Carolina, New Jersey, New 
York, and Texas, These charts show types of organizations in 
cities ranging in population from 20,(X)0 to 50,000. All except 
two of t£e charts represent existing organizations in the citiea 
designated, for the year ending June 30, 1929. Charts 2 and 11 
represent the organizations proposed for Perth Amboy, New Jer- 
sey,® and for Newburgh, New York/ respectively, in the 1929 re- 
ports of the school surveys conducted in those cities by The 
Institute of Educational Research, Division of Field Studies of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

In the present study the importance of Charts 2 to 15 is that: 
(a) they represent types of organization; (b) they can be made 
to serve as patterns for administrative and supervisory organiza- 
tions for cities of from 20,000 to 50,000 population, and easily 
modified to meet local conditions; (c) they represent sound or- 
ganizations except in some definite particulars which will be 
pointed out later; (d) they will provide superintendente of 

» Smitli, A. E., ‘mow We Euia Oar Oavemors,” 

Vol. 10, pp. 2T7-80, 1921. 

« Chart 2 is taJcen from the Perth Amboy, New Jersey, Surrey, p. S. 

* Chart 11 is takeu from the Newburgh, New York, Surrey, p, 265. 
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schools and boards of education with bases of comparative study 
for improving local organizations. 

A comparison of the present administrative and supervisory 
organization of Perth Amboy with the organization proposed 
for that city shows clearly and definitely the improvement which 
can be made in the organization of a city school system. Chart 
S represents an organization which is unsound in several respects. 
The school system is fiscally dependent. It is a multiple type 
organizatioBj the superintendent being one of three executive 
oflScers, each of whom is independently responsible to the board 
of education. Through the committee system the board of edu- 
cation performs executive functions. 

The organization proposed for Perth Amboy and represented 
in Chart 2 conforms to sound principles of public administration 
in all respects except one. The librarians are directly respon- 
sible to someone other than the principals of the schools in which 
they work. 

Chart 4 represents the administrative and supervisory organi- 
zation of the schools of Greensboro, North Carolina. This 
organization conforms to sound principles of public school 
administration in regard to authority, responsibility, and rela- 
tionships. The supervisory staff and the clerical staff are inade- 
quate. There is no supervisor of household arts, nor of manual or 
industrial arts. There is no supervisor of special classes, and 
there is no director of research. A city school system organiza- 
tion, as progressive and forward-looking in other respects as the 
Greensboro system is, should have supervisors for these depart- 
ments. 

Chart 5 represents the administrative and supervisory organi- 
zation of the schools of Santa Monica, California. The school 
system is fiscally dependent. Except for this particular, the 
organization is very good. The organization conforms to sound 
principles of public school administration in regard to authority, 
responsibility, and relationships of line and staff from the board 
of education down. Departments are properly placed, and there 
is an adequate clerical staff in number of clerks. 

Chart 6 represents the administrative and supervisory organi- 
zation of the schools of New Brunswick, New Jersey, This is a 
fiscally dependent school system, and there is a secretary to the 
board of education. The supervision of physical education is 
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not a part of the health work of the schools. Except for these 
faults the organization is sound. The observer will note the ab- 
sence of a supervisor of special classes and a director of research, 
each of whom would be a desirable addition to the staff. 

Chart 7 represents the administrative and supervisory organi- 
zation of the Poughkeepsie, New York, school system. The 
system is fiscally dependent. Physical education is not under 
the supervision of the department of school health. Except for 
these defects the organization is a desirable one. 

Chart 8 represents the administrative and supervisory organi- 
zation of the schools of Revere, Massachusetts. The school 
system is fiscally dependent. There is no one indi\idual who 
is responsible for the health service, and physical education is 
not a part of the health organization of the school system. Ex- 
cept for these faults the organization is sound and desirable. 

Chart 9 represents the supervisory and administrative organi- 
zation of Montclair, New Jersey. This is a very desirable or- 
ganization, and can be used as a model for what is most desirable 
and entirely sound. Montelair’s comparatively high amount of 
taxable wealth makes it relatively easy for that city to have an 
organization which is sound and which meets all of the educa- 
tional needs of the city. 

Chart 10 represents the organization of the schools of New- 
burgh, New York, as the organization existed in 1928, and Chart 
11 represents the proposed organization. A comparison of the 
two charts is sufficient to disclose the superiority of the pro- 
posed organization. 

Chart 12 represents the administrative and supervisory organi- 
zation of Port Arthur, Texas, as recommended by the Division 
of Field Studies of Teachers College, Columbia University, in a 
survey of the Port Arthur schools in 1926. Defects of this or- 
ganization are the absence of supervisors of art, music, house- 
hold arts, and manual or industrial arts. 

Chart 13 is a representation of the organization of the schools 
of White Plains, New York. The school system is fiscally de- 
pendent, Physical education is not a part of the school health 
service. Except for these defects the organization is a good 
one. 

Chart 14 represents the administrative and supervisory or- 
ganization of the schools of West Orange, New Jersey. The 
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position of secretary of the board of education is coordinate 
with that of the superintendent of schools. Physical education 
is not under the direction of the school health department, and 
the director of health is a part-time oflScial 

Chart 15 is a representation of the administrative and super- 
visory organization of the schools of Arlington, Massachusetts. 
The school system is fiscally dependent and the physical edu- 
cation is not a part of the school health organization. Except 
for these faults the organization is a good one. 

Charts 16 and 17 represent the organizations of the high 
schools of Revere, Massachusetts, and Montclair, New Jersey, 
respectively. 

The Revere organization chart shows definitely and clearly the 
line and staff relationships for administration and supervision. 
This organization is unique in that it shows that the relation- 
ships of the directors or supervisors of special subjects are those 
of reiM’esentatives of the superintendent of schools. In some 
instances, for the purpose of carrying out particular assignments, 
these directors are considered representative officers rather than 
staff officers. As a whole, the organization is good. 

In the Montclair organization, the chart shows provision for 
educational guidance in small divisions so that there is oppor- 
tunity for attention to individual needs. There is na indication 
that any one individual is responsible for the guidance program. 
The chart organization line of admin^trative and supervisory 
authority and responsibility represents a faulty relationship. 
The deans are represented as line officers. In practice they are 
staff officers so far as their relationship to line and staff officers 
of the organization is concerned. In the organization, however, 
they are designated line officers. In this particular this is an 
example of a case in which the administration is better than the 
organization. 

Sfmmaet and Conclusions 

1. Since several different factors determine the administrative 
and supervisory organizations of city school systems and these 
f actora vary in number and in strength among the cities, we can- 
not conclude that a particular, detailed chart will represent an 
organization suitable for several cities of the same size. 

2. Certain definite principles of organization apply to proper 
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organization for all city school systems, and these principles are 
the principles of relationships. 

3. Many school system organizations have been formed with- 
out the application of these principles, 

4. Charts 2 to 15, inclusive, will serve as patterns for organi- 
zations in any city of 20,000 to 50,000 population, and will ser\"e 
as bases of comparison for the purpose of improving local city 
school system organizations. 

5. Not standardization, but soundness of organization, should 
result from the use of these organization charts as patterns. 
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